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For the Companion. 


A MOUNTAIN RIDE. 


*T used to be a sayin’ in them 





By Julia Eastman. 
Of course we girls all pitied 
Rachel Tinkham, but we never 
quite made her one of us. 


She was such a shy little 
thing, and blushed if you 
spoke to her, and acted afraid 
of her own voice, and wore 


print dresses all the time, and 
never was invited to our parties. 

She lived in a tumble-down 
which had been a 
very grand mansion once. 

The Tinkhams had been 
great people in my grandmoth- 
Nothing was left of 
their grandeur now, however, 


old house 


er’s day. 


for there had been wine in one 
ceneration, and whiskey in the 
next, and delirium tremens in 
the third. 

Ray’s father was the third, 
She had a wretched time keep- 
ng house forhim. Her moth- 
er was dead. 

“We’’ were the girls of Mrs. 


sland’s private school. 





A dozen of us were out upon 
the verandah one morn- 
ing. We were al! talking at 
once. Some one, it seemed, had 
said the High School girlswere 


east 


better scholars than we were. 
“Very well. So they are.” 
Chis was Kate Avery, and 
she was standing up by the lat- 
tice where the morning-glory 
vines grew, and where a hun- 
dred clusters of little bells 
swung out—blue, and purple, 
and rose-pink. If Kate 


was 





was 
anything, she honest, 
though she was handsome, too. 

“We have musie and French conversation, 
and Lou has a phaeton, and I have two donkeys, 
and Queeny has been to Europe; but,’’ lowering 
her voice, “it’s an awful secret though it’s the 
truth. The High School girls are miles and miles 
beyond us in Latin and mathematics.” 

“Indeed they are,”’ said I. ‘I’m what Madem- 
calls an ‘idgit’ in arithmetic. I really 
suppose that two and two make four, but if one 
of those girls were to tell me that they made five, 
I shouldn't dare dispute her.” 

“The fact is,’ said Kate, ‘‘Little Tinkham is 
the only one of us who is sure of her multiplica- 
tion-table. But then she doesn’t really belong 
to us wouldn’t be here if it 
‘Weeping and dusting to pay her tuition. 

is this minute.”’ 


olselie 


She 


There 


L 


\ small, tired-looking figure in a coarse dress 

ine in sight round the corner. It was Rachel 
with her load of books in her arms. 

“She has worn that dress every day for three 
months,”” said Lou Stedman; “I verily believe 
she goes to bed when it is done up.” 

My dear, she can’t. She has to wash and 
it herself. O, there is Queeny!’’ cried 
It was such a gentle, graceful girl who 
valking fast to overtake Ray, caught step 
overtook her, and began talking pleas- 
“Doesn't she look nice in that seal-brown 
And isn’t it just like her to carry Ray’s 

= for her?’ 

eny’s real name was Alice. You would 
snown why we called her Queeny if you 
i seen her walk beside Little Tinkham that 
ming, open the gate, and stand still, erect, 

hat grand way of hers, for the girl to pass 

zh. I believe we all rather worshipped 
eny 


} 


te met them with her forehead all tied up 


‘ant to be an angel,’ and help her with those 


dreadful fractions?” 


wasn’t for | 


Oa 





: pe 








A MOUNTAIN RIDE. 


So they two sat down on the door-step, and 
the rest went into the school-room, Then Lou 
ealled out to Ray to come and dust her desk. 
She said, “it wasn’t half-dusted.” 
said,— 

“Ray is busy, I will do it;’’ and she, silent, 
and looking prouder than ever, dusted Lou’s 
desk, herself. 

It was this morning, Friday, that Mrs. Bland 
told us that would be ‘Mountain 
| Day.” 

All the schools in our town drive to the moun- 
| tain once a year, Our day always came in Sep- 
| tember. 


Queeny 


to-morrow 


| This time Mrs. Bland couldn’t go, so she sent 

along her cousin to matronize us. She was a 

| fidgety person, afraid of spiders, and no good 
any way. 

“We are to start at 

| said, 


nine o'clock,” Queeny 
“Ray, can you be ready so early?”” 
| Queeny was a new scholar. She didn’t know 
|that Ray never went with us to such places. 
Now she flushed, and replied,— 

“TJ don’t think I can go to the mountain.”’ 

“Certainly, you are going.’’ Alice said it in 
her queeniest way. “If you can’t go to-morrow, 
we will put off going.” 


| “Saturday is my day to clean theschool-room,”’ 
Ray answered. 


“We will clean it. 


Let’s begin this minute,’’ 


cuffs, in fact. We made a little pile of them 
out by the geraninum-bed. We went to work, 
| and had such fun sweeping and scrubbing. Just 
imagine Kate and Queeny washing the floor. 
| They did it well, too. 

| ‘Now, remember,” 


Queeny said, the last 
thing; “everybody is to wear her oldest dress. 
And, Ray, would you be kind enough to bring 


! for us all round?” 


Ray looked bright all over, and said ves 


and off came Queeny’s cuffs, and Kate’s, all the | 


AGAR IEON- OO 


davs that ‘Gin’ral Grant wa'n't 
afeard o° nothin’ ‘t could 


see 


he 
‘Ww Sherman he wa'n't 
afeard o’ nothin’ "t he coutan 1 
An’ that air was just 

the case with them two colts,”’ 
“Are they afraid of the 
cars?” 
‘Aint 
natur,”’ 


see, 


afeard 0 nothin’ in 

Obed paused for us to think 
this over, and then went on,— 

‘Know too much, them cree- 
turs do. They’ ve carried a load 
to the mountain four times a 
week all summer. They'd 
take ye’ bout ’s wellef Iwa'n't 
along. They know — well — 
beat’s all what them animals 
know. Understand *t I'm 
talkin’ ’bout ’em this minit ’s 
well ’s you do. ‘They're used 
to being talked to. My wife 
she thinks a sight of ‘em. 
Beats all! She'll go out to the 
barn, and she'll carry ‘em ap- 
ples, and she'll be all over ’em; 
an’ one when she was 
sick, an’ kep’ in the house, 
you en Db’lieve it or not, but 
it’s a fact that them creeturs 
lost flesh. She braids up their 
front hair for ’em, and ties it 


week 


with a red ribbin one day, an’ 
then the next day she unbraids 
it, and it’s crimped, all in the 
fashion, you'll understand, As 
they was a comin’ to a party 
to-day, they’ ve got their hairs 
crimped.”” 

But alas for Grant, and alack 
for Sherman! It was a terri- 
ble piece of work that 
came near that 





you 


doing day, 


Now, I think it was just beautiful of Queeny | though we girls never shall feel that you were 


to think of that. She knew 
couldn’t bring frosted cake and French rolls as 
the rest of us did. ° 

So she spoke of the eggs. We all remembered 
that Ray had wonderful chickens. I am sure 


Little Tinkham | 


much to blame. 

You see this was what happened. 

We were all tucked into the wagon as tight as 
figs in a box, that afternoon, ready to start for 
home, when Lou called out that she had left her 


the word about old dresses, too, was meant to | parasol. She must get out, and run up to the 


help her. 


The next morning, Obed Taintor came round | 


with his uncovered omnibus, and his two great 
horses, and picked us up. 

We went for Ray last. 
front of the old house, beside the tumble-down 


She looked perfectly happy, and her dress was 
so clean and smooth, Kate whispered to me,— 


| 
gate, with her basket of eggs in her hand. | at the top of the mountain 
| 
| 
| 


“That dress has been washed and ironed since 
last night. Just think of it.’’ 

It was a clear, warm morning, and every one 
was in such a glow of good spirits. 
were all glad we had Rachel with us, 

But if it hadn’t been for Queeny, Ray would | 
never have gone, ind if Ray hadn't gone, the | 


I think we 


{rest of us would never have come home, and | 


this story—for there is a story—would never 
have been told 

It is eight miles to the mountain, and there is | 
a carriage-road to the top. The last two miles 
are very hard and steep, because you rise nearly | 
a thousand feet above the level of the Connecti- | 
cut River, in that distance. 

3ut Obed was a steady, good driver, and his 
horses were steady, good horses. 

We always drew lots for the seat beside Obed, 
and it was one of our treats to get him talking 


about his *‘team,’’ as he called it. 


| 
“What are their names?” asked Queeny. 

““Well”’——a pause. Obed was a slow talker, | 
but he had a great deal to say. ‘The off one | 


You see, them creeturs was colts in war times, | 
*n’ [named ’em on ’count o’ the’r dispositions. 


She was standing in | 


| 
| 
| 


| getting ready to jump. 


| tower to get it. 
“You just keep y’r sittin’,’’ 
fetch yer umberill;’’ and 


said Obed. 
he started for 


“Tit 
the 


| tower. 


It was about ten rods off. The tower and 
the stable are built in a small cleared space 
All around 


below are thick old woods and great rocks. 


and 


Obed had just gone out of sight when Queeny 
gave a little scream, and put her hand to her 
eyes. “Something has stung me,’’ she said. 
and then, that instant, while we were all looking 
at her, it happened. 

The horses both reared, then gave a plunge, 
the omnibus seemed to rise from the ground with 
a great leap, and sooner than I can tell it, we 
were all being borne, at an awful speed, down 
that narrow rocky road. 

I glanced towards Grant and Sherman, and 
saw a pair of terrible wild animals. I looked 
towards the girls, and saw two rows of white, 
frightful faces. 

The reins were dragging on the ground. 
of us were shrieking, ‘“Whoa!’’ 


Some 
A few were 
All this in an instant, 
and then, suddenly, above the noise of the 
wheels and of everything else, we heard a voice 
ring out clear,— 

“Sit still, girls!’ Ithink I can stop the horses.’’ 

It was Ray Tinkhan, of all people in the world. 

She stood up with a steady look in her eyes. 

I must explain here that the road from the 


‘rd knots, and asked Ray, ‘“‘didn’t she| hard-boiled eggs for your luncheon? One apiece | there is Grant, an’ the nigh one he is Sherman. | tower runs down a gentle slope for half a mile, 


and then there comes a sharp turn. Beyond 
that is Long Hill, the steepest, most dangerous 







IS [eT 2 


uy 


osure ansng qy can 





Kate seized iny hand and 


If thee get 


too ilie 


Horses at 


re not stop) ed before they 
turn, we shill all be 
driver's seat. She 


like 


she en 


Rtv was climbing over the 
at. She 


led 


where, 





could climb a 


HVS 


did't pause sn instant, but back 


to re 
Natty 


vou sit sti 


The rest of 


its vou enn.’ 


brakes 


Broek, put on the 


On pray as 


[ sprang to the driver's seat, and jamied 
down the linndle of the brakes I praved, too 
LT believed T should never pra tenin 

I saw and thought of a hundred things at 
ones [saw the great tree-tranks and the huge 
black roeks close tpon us remembered the 

ematis over the front door at home, and won- 


dered would tell my father that Twas dead, 
Me 
down 


saw Ob hel 


Whio 


inwhile, Ray was over the dash-bonrd, and 


feet over the whitlletree 
I shal 


she 


With her 


the 
the 


with 


know, but 
‘long 


never 
creeping 


did it, 


nert we Wars 


pole be tween thie 
mea Hts ON Ler bb 


stendyine herself 


horses 
} 
teks 


Grant and Sherman went tearing on like wild 


horses, their manes thying ent bodies 


snd their er 


quivering all over | 
every instant the girls were becoming more 
exciled | 
Queeny was holding Mrs. Bland’s cousin with 
both lands. to prevent her leaping out. Kate 
cried 
We are nest to the turn Whit is Ray do- | 
ing? She will frighten the horses worse than | 
ever!” and she eovered her eves 
The brow of the hill was not forty feet off. | 
Par behind, we could hear Obed'’s voice seream- 
ing to the horses to stop. The keeper of the | 
tower was tlying towards us 
But the sere too faraway to do any good, 
Phew emed not one chance in a thousand 
for us But that verv instant, when we all be-| 
lieved) we were lost. we looked at Ray 
We saw her reach forward with one hand, and 
isp the reins whi joined the heads of the 
} es together Just where the connecting 
trips crossed one another ‘fingers clutched 
them 
One shar fierce jerk of those great heads 
bacl do and the horses slackened their speed, 


nm in an instant more stopped 


The wagon stoo tithough the creatures 


vere snorting and planging vet But that small 
hand of Ray's Lon with a death-grip, and in 
moment more Obed caught Grant and Sher- | 
mith by thei ds 

llis face was as ite as it ever could 1 and 
he spoke one word only It was 


ustung in more than twenty 


places Phey were unharnessed at once, and we 





were al out on the ground directly, 

We laughed and we cried, and Mrs. Bland’s 
cousin distinguished herself by fainting away. 

‘LT don't Dlame the horses in the least.’ 
Queeny said One sting is bad enough,” and 
she showed where her eve was beginning to 
swell Phe hornets came swirming out of the 
woods, there As for Obed, he was a humili- 
ated man 

“But [Twas the one to blame,” he said. “I 
thought Grant an’ Sherman would ‘a’ stood till 
the’r hides droy loifn the’r ribs; but I tell ve 
ther never was the team hitehed up yet that ‘ud 
stan’ hornets. Blarst the creeturs!"’ he added, 
in lertone 

it Ray Tinkham!” cried Kate, and she 





went up to where the e thing was sitting on 
a rock, looking pale. ‘You saved us all, you 
blessed child How did vou everthink of doing 
that?” 

“My grandmother stopped some runawsy 


horses in that way onee,’” gasped Ray "3 
did't know whether T could stop Grant and 
Sherman, but T knew somebody must do some- 
thing, or we should all be dashed to pieces.’ 
“Well,” spoke Obed, “I've known o° that | 
thing's bein’ done just onee afore in my life- 
time, but it was a boy that did it. There's a 
savin’ “mongst teamin’ men that, when you 
haint got the reins, you ean stop a runaway 


walk out on the pole and grip hold e* the 


bridles, but ‘taint every horse that'll stand it.” 


“But wasn't it splendid of Ray’? cried Lou, 





ing over, and putting her arm round her 

“Never knew a girl ed have so mach pluck,” 
nnswered t driver “If she udn't ‘a’ ben 
light on ‘er feet, an’ level in ‘er head, she never 


eda’ done it More’n all that, ‘twas a maste 
good thing, ‘t Grant and Sherman was used toa 
woman's handlin’ on ‘em. Rachel's hand kind 


© calmed 1@ touched ‘em. 
I tell ve if them 
uncommon good 

stopped ’em.”” 
“int 
1 must tell 


minute sl 
T was 


em down the 
I] minded t 
hadn't been 
nothin’ on airth would ‘a 

And Ray?) [never 
of it, but 


it where 


horses horses, 


ine to make so long a 


story vou that we gave her 


at 





a carpet for her room, 


ja whole 


| I'm tired of living on mummies,” 


jaud sheopich 


THE 


nfter 


YOUTH'S 


fathers, and | 
e carried her 


All the 


and w 


soon this. 


pourty 
thei 


and brothers, weut, 


and a new chamber-set, 


The old man you leave to home aint crazy nor 
nothin’? 


SEPT. 4, 


1870 


COMPANION. 


domestic campaign, and asked him why their 
+ | cook treated them so, 


her so well. 


when they were jxtvi 


“Oh no, he’s the dearest old gentleman in the 


and nice new clothes all through; and a few of the | world. Nothing ails him but hunger,” said “Why, she got married that night, up to tre 
cventlemen gave her a bank-book, whatever that Blanche, laughing. ‘Tanneries,’ he said; ‘‘they had a great fr 


may mean, Lonly know that she was to have 
the certain money, and that it was 
enough to edueate her thoroughly. We had the 


that and Queeny’s father took 


income of 


best time night, 


Ray out to supper, and she sat at his right hand, 


and everybody treated her as though she had 
heen st princess of the blood. 


Ido believe there never was a happier girl on 
evith than Rachel was that night, 
~o 
For the Companion, 
POET OF THE HILLS. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 


a kind old gentle- 


THE 
‘My dear children,” said 


had left 
in Boston, 


house and comfort- 
ACCOMPANY DS TOtibeE r= 
Adirondacks, ‘1 
delighted to see you enjoying your vacation so 


his cool 
to 
bovs to the 


who 
table 


nisin, 
able 


less girls and um 
much. 

“T can sleep in a cot with a puddle in it; and 
bear the tent being blown down once in a while; 
and fight black flies and mosquitoes as bravely 
as any manof my years. But I must confess I 
want something to eat.”’ 

“Something to eat! y, papa, dear, we have 
bag of crackers, and canned lobster and 
salmon, and sardines, and devilled ham,and’’—— 

“And young appetites to devour them; but 


wits the reply. 


“Well, papa, we must go tramping with the 
boys, but we'll get a cook to stay here and make 
nice things for you,’’ said the eldest daughter, 


| Martha 


Next morning, while rowing with their gawky 
guide, the girls asked him if he 
knew of a cook for them. 

“Yes, I of I think ean get; 
she's a poet. Some grand folks, up here sum- 


know one you 
her own writin’s toa 
"em named 


has heerd her recite 


or to the 


mers, 


funeral, tavern, and one on 








her “The Poet o’ the Hills.’ You haint no preju- 
| dice agin poetry, have you?” 
“No, we adore it!’ cried Blanche. 


“Do? then Lreckon I can fit you out,—she’s | 
smart, I tell you! 

Then the guide 
and told the party, 
that christened 
mon Peter Smith:” but that 
guide young nobs, they called him 
Then and 
him ‘Sap’ preferred to be 
by the whole triple apostolic name. 


assumed a confidential tone, 
who had called him simply 
“Andrew Si- 
when he began to 
“Asp” Smith 
they eall 
c alled | 


“Smith,” he was 


firs 
So he 


wrote Simon 


Smith. 





he now 


Tying the boat toa great tree two miles from | 
the camp, he broad searlet in 
hand to make a temporary bridge now and then 


took a oar his 


for the Indies, and led them on 
As they approached a swamp, it seemed to be 
smoking: but the ascending—something 
to be clouds of tiny black flies, 
seen separately with the naked eye. 
ground 


-proved | 
too small to be 
On reaching 


higher each young head 


was encircled with a living hale, which they all 
fought in vain to break and seatter. 
They reached a 


down in the midst of burnt stumps. 


house—so-called 
The 
knocked with the oar on the thin door, 


soon set 
lank 
guide 
a knock that made the house ring 

> and they 
hunter on the 


isleep in her chair. 


“Come in,” was drawled out lazily 
entered to tind 


tloor, 


a stalwart asleep 


and his wife half-: 


‘These is Bosting ladies, and they're sick o° 
eatin’ put-up victuals, and want a cook. Is 
she to home?’ asked Andrew Simon Peter, in 
a whisper. 

She's up stairs, asleep. I'll yell her,”’ 


was the woman's reply. 

And the mother 
velled” 
jump,— 

“City folks has come to call on you!” 

Soon there was a great shuflling and bustling 
treading which threatened to 
bring down the loose boards on their heads. 
the of 
in the gowns, 


good as her word, 
that the 


was as 


She in a tone made girls 


overhead, and 


This was followed by appearance 


of 
1a perfect 





tall, large gir! vreenest 


piled 


very 
and with the reddest of hair 
pyramid on top of her head. 
Not at all abashed before the pretty girls in 
iste teal 
keenly, and as 
“Well, wl 
TQ) ev 
man 











mountain costumes, she eyed them 
ked, 

at's wantin’ ?”’ 
their hefore 
and the 
and tish, 


her—old 


n asked her if 


lnid ease gentle- 
Il she could 


anda 
and make brend 
“My 


most notorious hunter in th 


cook venison 
grandfather was the 
ese hills, and ‘twould 
be a pity if I couldn't cook; though I'm so busy | 
knittin’ lace for my clothes, and mother a-piecin’ | 
a risin’-sun quilt, that father cooks most gin- | 
a ll 


Her only reply was, 





eral, go ‘long with you and let you see! 


cook 


| accompanied by 


| said, 


there.”’ 
‘Who on earth did she find to marry her so 
suddenly?” cried one of the boys. 
“Oh, it wasn’t suddent. She and S 
been keepin’ company this three year: 
id she only went to your house for a few days 


As the party were leaving the house, the new 
struck a dramatic attitude before her 
mother and cried out,— 


s s 
“Now fare you well, my mammy dear, Sap Smit 


And fare you well agin; 
When I’ve ‘cooked up’ for that <3 man, 
I'll fetch you home some tir Sf 


That night when hot biscuits were asked for, | to get money to buy a pair of new shoes for t 
for “Give me your rule | weddin'’,”’ replied Doane. 
once, and you'll in.”” | “You don’t mean that she married Smith, our 
A murmuring guide?’ cried Blanche. 
| “Sartin: didn’t you know that?” 


| in surprise. 
| 





and 








girl said, 
never have to do it agin 


tea, the new 


noise soon reached the ladies, 
vigorous stirring and beating: 


asked Doar 


“Just sift a quarto” best wheat flour, 


Sette 5 ut sone ing ur tin), | ‘ft don’t wonder,’ he added. “he felt 

ittle salt ( st grease yo ’ | 
And put three spoons of powder im. | mean to guide you down to-day, after hed 
With milk, or water, stir it up, ew . ee NG 

Phen cut it with a glass or cup; } tricked you that way. 

fhe biscuits put in oven hot; | . 

When brown. they'll go to the very spot '’ +o 


For the Companion. 
BEHIND THE SCENES 
By Rossiter Johnson. 


Of course, there was a smothered laugh, and 
the girls thought this rhyming receipt had been | 
learned from some paper, 

But while lying quietly in their next 
morning, they heard the weak tenor of Andrew 
Simon Peter Smith, as if giving orders for break- 


cots, and what 
booming, bells 


the rattling 


I was there, in the very thick of it: 
a terrific scene it was! 
tolling dismally, armies tramping, 


Cannon 





fast. He had brought a deer-steak for “the old | of artillery trains over the great bridge, ware- 
nob,’ at this early hour. | houses blown into the air, flames bursting out 
‘These here city folks,’ he said to Gusty, | jn every street, and swelling domes and lofty 


‘wants everythin’ briled, and’ most faw at that.’ 

“They may ‘want’ what they please, but whe ‘| It was called the 
I cook for ‘em, they'll take what they git!” was | | no mean part in that tremendons drama 
the gracious reply. | out the assistance that I rendered, 

Andrew Peter ventured no remon- nable army, with all its paraphernalia of caissons, 
strance, but soon went down to his boat: when pontoons, und baggage-wagons, could never have 
Gusty began to sing: crossed the lofty arched bridge that led into the 
doomed city! 

It was a terrible disappointment to Napoleon, 


spires rushing down to ruin. 








Burning of Moscow. 





‘ that intermi- 
Simon 


“You heat some butter, blazin’ hot, 
And put your venison in the pot; 
And let it fry, and fry, and — 
Until your butter ’s alr 





They sha’n’t eat raw meat while I’m here but a magnificent entertainment to us. One 

Of beef, nor lamb, nor horned deer.’ such calamity broke the spell of his glory, and 
Then, falling into a plaintive mood, while eut- | two such gave his dazzling career an ign 
ting her steak into “ehunks,’”’ she changed her end. But we could have witnessed it every 


| night in the week, and only rejoiced the mov 

It came round regularly 
Twice we had sat in 
the five hundred spectators, and seen the noble 
city destroyed. 

On the second occasion we learned that. it 
| quired the man and his wife and thirteen boys 

to make it go; and we at once registered 4 reso- 

| lution that the next time it visited the 
(Ted Barker and I) would be two of those thir- 
teen. 

I was sitting on the cellar-door, 
kite-stick, when Ted came running into the yard 
with no hat on, and his white curls flying in the 
wind, and burst round the corner of the louse 
exclaiming,— 

“She’s come! 


tone to one of tenderness, and sang: 


“Short time ago, this lovely deer about once a year, 
Was kitin’ o’er the forests here, 

*Long of his mother or his love, 

As gentle as a cooin’ dove; 

Until some eruel hunter shot 

And laid him low upon the spot. 

Oh, woe’s for him! He'll leap no more, 
These Adirondick mountains o’er! 


awe-struck silence among 





re. 


Sut, alas! 
when fried 
leather. 

That day Miss Martha 
for a plain tea-cake; 
slowly: 


the venison “gentle asa dove” 
brown in butter, 


was, 


as tough as sole- ity we 


gave Gusty a receipt 


whereupon she repeated whittling 


“You put four eggs into a pan, 

And beat ’em just as quick’s you can; 
Put in two cups o’ sugar sweet, 

And then agin you beat, beat, beat! 
Four flour, one butter, one o’ milk, 

And beat it till it’s sott as silk. 

rhree spoons 0’ bakin’-powder white 
And nutmeg—this will make cake light.” 


And the cake was light; and soon Miss Martha | 


taught the girl to broil and roast meat, and to | 
| 


She's come! 
said I. 
of Moscow, 


“Who's come?” 
“The Burning 
seven-fifteen train this morning.” 


—got in o 


do many other things in her way. | Tsaw, in my mind’s eye, domes and minarets, 
The tenth day of her service Gusty appeared | lofty arches and crowded causeways, the pacing 
before Miss Martha in her gay green gown, |of sentinels and gleam of bayonets: and my 


with the pyramid on her head. 
“There's goin’ to be a weddin’ 


heart rose to the highest pinnacle of bliss it lint 
ever known, when he added, in the next breat! 

‘I’ve seen the man, and got places for you 
and me.”’ 

‘What sort of places are they 
‘““What'll we have to do?” 

“Oh, I suppose we'll have to spend the heft 


over to the 
‘Tanneries,’ and I've got to go to recite poetry | 
to rd like my money to pay my share of 
the fiddler,”’ she said, 

Miss Martha gave her what was due her, and 
“You'll certainly be at home in time to get 


‘em. 
said I 





breakfast?" of the time turning cranks and touching off 
“Don't wait for me if I aint,’’ was the can-| cannons, Can't tell exactly till we get there.” 


ov 


tious reply. 
“Try to be 


‘How much does he pay us 
“He doesn’t pay anything at all, 


here,”’ said Martha, adding, in the | * said Ted 


kindness of her heart, “I'll let Smith row you | “He considers that the chance you have to see 
up stream; it’s so warm to walk.” the show is pay enough.” 
That was the last they ever saw of the ‘‘Poet “Well,” said I, “it is,;—especially as you're 


right in the middle of it, and can see how every- 
thing goes.” 

“Yes,” said Ted, ‘‘and we can make a diorama 
of our own after we've been inside of this one, 
and handled all the machinery.” 

“That's a good idea,”’ said I. 
some paper and a pencil to draw plans of the 
queerest parts, the things we might not be able 
to remember?” 


of the Hills.”" 

When the in the morning, the 
girls opened their hearts to him, and he cried in 
amazement,— 

“La sakes! 


guide came 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Haint got back vit? Well, I de- 
clare if 'll ever trust 2 woman agin, or give her 
a recommend to anybody! I'll 
I can, to make up for it.” 
Before long ‘‘the mummies” 





“Shall we carry 


help you what | 


—uis the old gen- | 


tleman persisted in calling the canned meatsand| ‘No,’ said Ted, slowly shaking bis con) 
fish—became as distasteful to the young folks | head, “thet won't do. If the man caught 

as to him, Now with the aid of Simon An-j| at it, he’d lick you and turn you out. The 
drew Peter, they chosc to throw away their| way is to take a good look at everything, nd 
venison and fish rather than stay in the hot | remember.” 


kitchen and cook it. 
go home, and then 


To the wisdom of this remark, I readily “s- 
sented. The fact was, I had not the least ( 
of being able to remember all about it; 
seemed to me it would be much more romantic 
to stand, like Macaulay’s New Zealander, 02 


They suddenly decided to 
fresh start for the 
cool breezes and balmy pine-odors of Cape Cod, 

Simon Andrew Peter came to them with his 
face all bound up, looking very 


make a 


and one cheek 


much as if he had a good-sized apple in it; and | broken arch of Moscow's Bridge, and sket): the 
said they would have to take old Doane for a | ruins of the Kremlin. 
guide to the stage, as he had the ‘‘face-ail.”” | Yet Iwas willing to give up even this enchant 


| 
“Old Doane”’ proved to be a genial man of li ing dream for the prospect of having 2 


about forty years, so full of capital stories that | board Kremlin of our own, and burning it nist) 
tted not having heard of him at | before an admiring and sixpence-paying ‘ rowd 
In the evening, we went up a narrow all 





' first, im 


Ther told him all the sorrows of their | 





ie 
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the rear of Corinthian Hall, where 
eleven other boys waiting at the stage door, and | 
after some delay, we were all admitted. 

The proprietor’s wife met us at the head of | 
the winding-stair, and admonished us in rather) 
emphatic terms to keep perfectly quiet. She) 
was 2 small woman, with reddish hair, and | 
chewed gum all the time. 

Casting her eye over the crowd, she selected 
Monkey Roe as the largest and strongest of us, 
and asked him to keep us in crder, while she led 
away one at a time, placed him in the spot he | 
was to oceupy behind or amidst the scenes, and | 
instructed him as to his work. | 

Her husband was busy, meanwhile, arranging | 
the lights and examining various portions of the | 
machinery. 

Seen from the audience-room, the exhibition | 
presented, through an aperture about sixteen | 
feet long and ten feet high, a representation of | 
the city of Moscow. 

The most conspicuous object was a large bel- 
fry, with open arches, through which swung 
what was supposed to be the Great Bell of | 
Moscow. ‘This bell was made of pasteboard, 
covered with gilt paper, which glittered beauti- | 
fully in the artificial moonlight. Behind the 
belfry, making himself as narrow as possible, 
stood George Adams. 

Passing his right arm across his breast, and 
bringing the hand to a point just above his left 
shoulder, he seized a small cord, by means of 
which he kept the Great Bell of Moscow per- 
Of course it made no noise, 
but this was supplied by a Chinese gong, hung 
on 2 cross-bar in the extreme back corner of the 
stage, which Teddy Barker beat to the time of the 
Great Bell's swinging 

Just out of sight of the spectators, behind the | 
edge of the front screen on the left, Maurice 
Smith knelt ona bit of carpet and turned a small 
crank, which carsed the sentries on the island to | 
chase one another around the ring in which they | 
moved | 





petually swinging 





Mrs. Showman made me sit down ona small | 
box behind one of the abutments of the bridge, | 
and turn a crank back-handedly — Across the | 
rordway of the bridge, hidden by a parapet 
tbout two inches high, ran an endless belt, 
which passed over rollers at the corners, and 
underneath the blue board that represented the 
surface of the river. | 

My crank kept this belt in motion. The 
army-cavalry, artillery and infantry, was made | 
in sections about a foot long, and Mrs. Show- | 
man stood in front of me, placing these sections, 
one after another, on the belt. During the entire 
evening I was cheered and encouraged by her 
“Stiddy, now, turn stiddy!’” as she marshalled 
tlle mimic soldiers, and rolled her gum from side 
to side 

The army was supposed to keep step to a 
snare drum, which Tim Maginn sounded with a 
single stick, while a bass-drum, beaten at inter- 
vals by Billy Mullins, represented the firing of 
distant artillery. 

3ob Vaughan ground pretty steadily at a 
hand-organ. I suppose it nust have represented 
the music in the cathedral, where probably mass 
was being said for the safety of the city. 


Emmet Smith and George Clark were aides-de- 
camp to Mr. Showman, going hither and thither 
at his rapid orders, bringing and carrying away 
the implements which he required for the suc- | 
cessive effects he produced in the miniature city. | 

Not one of all these fifteen persons was ever | 
visible to the spectators in the hall. | 

| 





Mr. Showman seemed to be everywhere, and 
nanage everything. 
and worked 


He sprang all sorts of traps, 
more contrivances than we could 
possibly remember 





ae | 
One of the most striking was a stout — 


like that of a grindstone, only broader, in which 
was a eylinder, with cogs as big as a man’s | 
thumb sticking out from its surface at irregular 
intervals 





A dozen tongues of ash wood, an inch square 


| put the things into the g: 
| winter the hotel was burned, and little Moscow, 


THE 


YOUT 


been the pavement of one of the main streets a 
long strip of wood. It had auger-holes a few 
inches apart, which were filled with gunpowder, 
alternately dry and dampened, and were con- 
nected by vtrain of it. The last auger-hole con- 
tained some chemical that would burn with a 
colored light. 

When the drums had beaten, and the bell 
tolled, and the cannon boomed, and the organ 
sounded, and the musketry crashed, and the sen- 
tries raced, and the army marched, and the stee- 
ples toppled, and the roofs crumbled, till all was 
excitement without and ruin within, Mr. Show- 
man fired his train, and ran once more to his mus- 
ketry-crank. There was a terrific crashing, and 
fizzing, and flashing, followed by an intense glare 
of purple light, which threw a deathly glamor 
over the ruined palaces,—and then the curtain 
fell, and all was silent. 

Ted and I lingered to examine the machinery 
more carefully; but the woman who marshalled 
armies and chewed guin quickly gathered the 
whole thirteen boys before her in a compact 


crowd, and drove them down the winding stair, 


In this respect, at least, she was more humane 


than the spider in Mrs Howitt’s fable, to which, | 


you remember, the fly said,— 
“For who goes up your winding stair will ne’er come 
down again. 

When the Burning of Moscow next visited our 
town, the proprietor was taken ill, and was una- 
ble to exhibit it. At the end of a week he died, 
and the landlord of the hotel where he stopped 
attached the diorama for debt. 

Ted and I earnestly wished ourselves a little 
older and a little richer, that we might bid it off 
at the sheriff's sale, and go through the country 
exhibiting. It did uot occur to us that the death 


| of the proprietor in debt was an indication of how 


little money could really be made by that means. 
We thought mainly of the fun and excitement 
of the thing 

As it was, nobody bid anything for the appar- 
atus Our town has produced its full quota of 
geniuses, but thus far there has been no born 
showman among them. And so the landlord 
rret of the hotel That 





like its great namesake, was indeed reduced to 
ashes 
+> 
BE IN TIME. 
Never linger ere you start. 
Set out with a willing heart,— 
Be in dime. 
In the morning up and on, 
First to work, and soonest done; 
This is how the goal’s attained, 
This 1s how the prize 1s gained.— 
Be in time 


+r 
Foy the Companion. 
A NIGHT OF PERIL. 


It was my fortune, some time since, to take a trip 
in one of the splendid floating palaces which wing 
their way daily up and down the broad Ohio River, 
and carry their living and commercial freight so 
safely and speedily, in comfort and pleasure, to their 
destination. 

That it was not always so, I was reminded by a 
story which I heard from an old gentleman who 
was a fellow-passenger, and whose acquaintance I 
pleasantly formed on deck, and finding him to be a 
relative of a Kentucky family with whom I was on 
intimate terms, I accepted his story as entirely re- 
liable, and will give it, as nearly as I can, in his 
own words. 

“It must have been nearly a hundred years ago, 
not later, any way, than 1800,’ said Mr. Hobart, 
“that my grandfather, Horace Hobart, settled near 
where the city of Frankfort now lies—it was a mere 
hamlet then. He was the owner of a large flat-boat, 
so the settlers always called him Cap’n Hobart, and 
used to hire him to make trips down the river, for 
supplies for the settlement. He used, sometimes, 
to go as far as Pittsburgh, and bring powder, lead 
and groceries, very often stock or a small company 
of emigrants and their plunder, to points along the 
shore. 

“One trip he made,—if I remember rightly, it was 
about 1803 or 1804,—in the fall of the year, which he 





carried the marks of to his grave. His« 
: , | Was mostly of powder, lead for bullets, and cured 
end to the frame, the other end just reaching to | pacon—a very desirable prize to the Indians who 


the cogs 


ind two or three feet long, were fastened by one 


were lurking up and down the shore. 

| burgh he met a party of half a dozen emigrants for 
man ran to this machine, seized the crank, and | Central Kentucky, who gladly availed themselves 
save the cylinder six or eight rapid turns. The | of the eypertanity to go as far as Frankfort on 
result was a sharp cracking and snapping which c pone rae eg a ss , a 
admirably imitated the sound of musketry firing. t ee Senn ee: ree eee ee apices 
. wo women, set out on the return voyage, going on 

After a time, dull explosions began to be | prosperously a great part of the way. Captain Ho- 


Several times during the exhibition, Mr. Show- | 


heard, and lurid flames shot up between the dark | bart knew that the danger lay between the Big | 


lildings. The bases of the domes were fixed | Sandy and Kentucky Rivers. 
in vertical grooves; so that when a supporting| “After passing the mouth of the Big Sandy it 
utton was turned by the pulling of a string | would be necessary to proceed cautiously until they 
tto as i £ ar S, | 
they sank down as if from the burning away of | 


: : River, where they would be comparatively safe. 
cir foundations 


t 


argo that time | 


At Pitts- | 


| left the Indiana shore and turned into the Kentucky | 


H’'S COMPANION. 


“*Want to go down the river. 
us on board,’ 


Land, and take 
Was the answer, 

*+Are there only two of you?’ shouted Captain 
Hobart. 

“<*That’s all. We'll be no trouble. Pull in, and 
get us! the men shouted back, evidently growing 
impatient. 

“But Captain Hobart knew where he 
meant to be careful. 


was, and 
He turned to one of his boat- 
men, an old fellow called Osage Jo, who had spent 
his life in that region, and was thoroughly trusty. 

**What say, Jo?’ asked Captain Hobart. 

‘Don’t like it, cap’n,’ said Jo, leaning on his 
paddle. ‘Nothin’ but a de-coy, to my notion.’ 

**To mine, too,’ said Captain Hobart; ‘I'd hate to 
leave them, if I thought they were honest’—— 

«They look like rascals, from here, cap’n,’ says 
Jo. 


an’ we've got weemin aboard. "Twont do, cap'n.’ 


“*No, Jo, we won't risk it.’ Captain Hobart then | 


Q5 


we found At the last, he ran in upon what would have! “*What’s wanted?’ demanded Captain Hobart. | “The violence of the shock gave the other boat a 


| sheer, which sent it directly into the middle of the 
| river, and drifted it rapidly down, too far from the 
| Shore for any danger from lurkers on the bank 
safe from its terrible pursuer. 
| “A great shout of joy at their deliverance rose 
| up from the little crew, at least from all who were 
j able to shout. Captain Hobart lay senseless in the 
bottom of the boat, one man was dead, and three 


yand 


others badly wounded, leaving but three unhurt, to 
care for the rest. 
“With the help of the two brave women, who had 


not uttered one ery during the tight, they did this, 
j and after their arrival at home, the three 
covered, as did Captain Hobart. 

“But Captain Hobart carried to his grave a shoul 
der scarred with the bullets received in that tierce 
fight on the Ohio River.” 


mien re 


‘Them woods, liker'n not, are full o’ Indians, | 


“2 


For the Companion, 


shouted to the men, ‘You'll have to wait for the | 


next boat. We're full.’ 

“The flat-boat passed on, leaving the men making 
a profane exhibition of anger on the shore 
that they were not what they claimed to be. 

“The travellers proceeded very watehfully and 
cautiously down the river, but saw no signs of 
trouble, until near sunset. 

“They were passing a very thickly-wooded spot, 
when two men, carrying a third between them, 
came down to the shore and hailed the boat. 
| “Hello? answered Captain Hobart. 

“Come in and take us on board!’ was the next 
eall, 

“*What’s the matter?’ shouted the captain. 

“*Got aman hurt here. Want to get him up to 
the Forks. Come and help us.’ 

“Captain Hobart took out his pocket-telescope, 
hauled it up to his eye, and took a look through. 

“*It’s the two we met this afternoon!’ he cried. 

**T thought so!’ chuckled Jo, close beside him. 

“Well, they won't trap me!’ said Captain Ho- 
bart, and then he shouted lustily, ‘Can't stop for 
you! and ordered his men to help the drift all they 
could with their paddles. 


a proof 


“Cap'n, says Jo, ‘take a look through your | 


glass at that there clump o° beeches. 
der “em?” 


What's un- 


“The captain looked, as directed, where the trees | 


hung far over, and the bank was in deep shadow. 

“*What dye make?” eagerly asked Jo. 

**It looks like an old flat-boat, but I can’t surely 
make out, d 
Sa? 

“*Fact, eap'n! 


Jo, if they've got a boat, we're in a bad 


An’ it’s goin’ to be a moonlight 
night, full moon an’ coming up airly! 
aboard, too.’ 


Weemin 


“Well, Jo, we'll prepare for ’em, and then run 
our best. It’s all we ean do.’ 

“As if to prove that their suspicions were correct, 
an arrow was hurtled at them from the shore, fall- 


ing short of its mark, which was, probably, the tall | 


form of Captain Hobart, as he stood boldly up in 
| his boat. 

“This decided him. He called together the men,— 

including the emigrants, there were only eight men, 


| all told,—directed the women to lie flat down in the | 
| bottom of the boat, and made all the preparations | 


he could for a fight, in case it came. 

“They did not need to wait very long. 
fore the moon was fully risen, they could see that 
the woods were full of moving, painted, half naked 
forms, and heard yells which could come from none 
but an Indian throat. 

“Keeping a careful watch, they could, after atime, 
distinguish a dark object moving upon the water, 
and as it drew nearer, they saw that it was a flat- 
boat, filled with Indians. 

“elt must be the old thing that used to lie up at 
Port Mason!’ (a little station on the coast) says Jo. 
‘If itis, we kin sink “em! 

“*Wait till they get near, men,’ said the captain, 
‘and then aim low, and give ‘em the first fire!’ 

“Breathlessly the men crouched in the bow of the 
boat, near which the Indians were rapidly drawing. 

| As soon as they came within rifle-range, cight bullets 
sped at the word of command, and made havoe 
among the pursuers, 

| “Shouts and groans followed, and the savages 

| poured a flerce volley into the little group. 


—but not a man fell. 
**Load quick!’ ordered the captain, 
| 


nearer and nearer. 
“Another volley, and three of the pursuers tum- 
bled overboard, but as they returned the fire, one 
| of our emigrants dropped, groaning, at his post. 
“¢Steady! and quick! Fire in succession!’ ordered 
the captain. ‘They aim too low! 
| fore they can board us! 


Disable ’em be- 


| “The bows of the two boats almost grated together, 
j and one daring savage sprang upon the flat-boat’s 
| gunwale. 
| “Captain Hobart sprang forward, but before he 
| could raise his rifle a shot went through his shoul- 
der. 

“He staggered, but with desperate courage, rallied 
and fired, his adversary falling backward, and over 
| into the river. 
“Maddened at this, for the assailing Indian was 
their leader, the Indians made a rush to the craft. 


| Nothing occurred, however, for some days. The} In the impetuosity of their onset, the old, unsea 
| 


Nhe spires had hinges in their backs, and | weather was glorious, the river smooth, and they 
when Mr. Showman reached in and gave them | were enjoying the trip very much, when, one morn- 
\ nudge, they toppled over into the flames, | jng, two men hailed them from the shore, 


| worthy thing capsized, and the swift current of the 
| Ohio was full of struggling, sereaming, wounded 
j and drowning savages 


Even be- | 


One of 
the horses was killed—there were three on the boat 


“Swiftly and silently his order was obeyed; not 
| too swift, for the Indian boat was steadily drawing 
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A WEST-INDIAN BEE-TREE. 
By Frederick A. Ober. 
| The honey-bee is a native of the Eastern Hemi 
| sphere, yet we read in the * Voyages of Columbus” 
that he found wild honey in hollow trees and clefts 
of rocks in the Islands of the Antilles, which he tirst 
visited on his second voyage, in 145. 
The bees of most profitable to us were 
introduced from Europe, but there was in the West 
Indies, at the time of its discovery, a species indige- 
nous to the New World, 
| It was on a lovely day in April that, reclining 
) lazily upon my leafy couch, beneath the frail shelter 
lof aroof of leaves, I watched my Indian boy, Me- 
yong, at his morning work. 

After the customary coffee had been prepared and 
brought me, he returned to the tire and proceeded 


America 


to collect together four or tive brands, some two 
| feet in length, with blazing ends, and bind them 
firmly into a flambeau, with tough lianes. 
| Knowing it was unnecessary to question him when 
he had unrestrained power to do as he pleased in 
the forest, | watched him as he fastened on his 
wicker pannier, «nd lined it with broad leaves, 
This once strapped to his shoulders, he took up the 
tin pail, the cutlass and blazing brands, and bade 
| me follow him. 
I did so, carrying, of course, my gun (my never 


“absent friend), and swinging on 
with a supply of cartridges. 
He now led the way down the hill, and stopped 
} almost in sight of the smoke of our fire in camp. 
| It was beneath a tree of 


from 


my game-bashet, 


Vast size, Which 
a wilderness of fallen 


shot up 
trunks and limbs, a 
gommier, towering aloft in kingly majesty, envel- 
| oped in lianes, which hung from every bough and 
limb, thickly covered with broad-leaved parasites 
jand orchids and wild pines, its base throwing out 
strong buttresses like the eypress of the South, but 
| higher and broader, its upper limbs jagged and 
| weatherbeaten, stretching their multitudinous fin 
| gers heavenward two hundred feet above us. It 
| Ww 

| centuries, perhaps, Was almost ready to totter on 
| his throne. 





as beginning to decay, and this forest monarch of 


Meyong pointed to a dark spot as large as my hand, 
| some sixty feet above, and said, * Yon no see um?’ 
“See what?” 

“Ze bees!” 

| Then I fully understood the meaning of his prep 
| arations, which [ had till then hardly surmised, 
| This was a bee-tree, the home of a swarm, one of the 


| numberless 
| 


progeny 
which went wild a hundred years ago. 

Laying his gun at the foot of the tree, and lopping 
off a few leaves from a parasite overhead, to pro 
| tect it from the damp, Meyong seized hold of a 
| large liane, cut it from its attachment at the base, 
| and climbed up into the tree (remember, there were 
| no limbs for eighty feet). About twenty feet up, 
| he rested a moment, and requested me to attach the 
bundle of smoking fagots to a liane; he 
| it up to him and stuck it into a crevice. 
| He didn’t “shin,” by 
clinging with his arms and legs,—the tree was too 


of some bees from Europe, 





then drew 
Then he went up again. 
broad, and the mass of 


mous for that,—but he 
rope, between his toes,— 


Vines and plants too enor 
just seized a liane, like a 
the great toe and the one 
next it, and walked up, hand over hand, and toe 
over toe. 

The pannier fastened to his shoulders, and the 
cutlass dangling behind from his belt, gave him the 
appearance of a hump-backed monkey, as he as- 
cended rapidly, half-enveloped in smoke, 

Great parasites, with leaves like cabbage leaves, 
and orchids large as peonies came crashing down, 
sprinkling me with water from their inverted ca 
lyxes, as he went on, steadily climbing. 

At last he reaches a point just beneath the hole, 
at a height equal to the masthead of a brig, and 
then, holding on with one hand, he draws up the 
firebrands and thrusts their unlighted ends intoa 
crevice a little below the hole. 

He signals me to attach the tin pail to a /ialine no 
larger than a fish-line, whieh T do, and await further 
orders. 

Detaching a brand from the bundle, he thrusts it 
He 


is almost hidden by a cloud of angry bees, who, stu 


into the hole previous to putting in his hand. 


pefied by the smoke, do not seem to reeognize in 
him an enemy, and hundreds alight upon his shirt 
and pantaloons, and many on his bare legs. 

The hole is too small, and Meyong enlarges it 
with his lial 
formed a staging upon which to stand, about four 
feet beneath the aperture, by thrusting » steut 


eutlass; previously, however, he 








UK 


pole through the lianes, and lashing it with a 


lisvline 
Fhe fagots, to which he has secured a piece of 
punky wood, are smoking bravely, and he now 
signals me to send up the pail 
First 


or basket-knapsack, 


however, he tills his leaf-lined pannier, 
flakes of 


which was brown 


with great wax, 
throwing away the first erust 
ind very soon has it full to the top 


and dry, 


with honeyv-lnden was 
lowers it 
the 
surround 
filis the 
Liay the wax, dripping 


Detaching it, he 


down by one of living 


ropes which him, 


and draws up and 
pail 
with honey, upon some long 


hali- 


and broad leaves of the 


wild plantain, three 


Sir, OF 
feet long by one foot broad 

de 
scent of the pail it} contains 


At every successive 
more and more liquid, and 
at last comes down with but 
little wax, nothing but golden 
avrap, fragrant and odorous 

What shall bdo? 


noe bow 


There is 
or ypxtn te pat it tn 
Mevong sees my perplex 
itv. and shouts down for me 
of the 


shaped spathes of the moun 


to collect some loorat 
the sheathes that 
the 


nhove 


tain palm, 
enveloped the stem of 
bent 


flowers and 


seed pods, and 
them to protect 
from 


seods 


afterward 
and wind 


ruin 


A palin iv prostrate nea 
Iwo of 
like half a pea-pod in shape, 
five feet two feet 
broad or more, were quickly 


me these vessels, 


long sand 

drawn to the tree 
They clean and freshty the 

dows of morning, and into one of these T poured 


were wished ly 


the honey, fast as it came to me from 
nhove 

An exclamation eaused me to look up, and 1 
sawomy friend in agony, grimaces swiftly }Miss- 
Ing oer his face, as he endeavored vainly to dis- 
lodge an intruding bee, whose suecess in finding 
a vulnerable spot in) Meyong’s skin was pro 
claimed by that worthy ina howl of dismay 

Now, Mevong wasa good boy, and would serve 
me in anything, but he would never listen to my 
ndviee and wear his shirt inside his pantaloons 

Largued with 


no elect 


him, and entreated him, but to 
And 1 really believe, if every man in 
the Carib nation were bitten by a busy-bee every 
life, he 


reversing the order of his coverings 


day in his mortal would still persist in 

And thas he went on, with alternate howlings 
ond execlamations of sweeter « haracter, sueh : 
Maul hb sweet.) until 
creat palm troughs were full enough 


oe! (Honey very the 
and Leon 
luded it would be wel 


Supplied 


l to desist 


with all Lneeded, T sat contented), 


upon a fallen tree, with my feet thrust down 


unong the tangled 
twigs, 
the 


exposed to 


gave of all the 


vermin there, and 


eruneched the wax 


en cells, express 


the) from those 


hexagonal recepi 


wles their deli 


burden of 


erou 


sweets Dy ‘ pre 


cess the most 


primitive, but alse 


tory 


Most satistie 
hnewn to 
man 

As Is 


picture { 


t there ' 

sweet 
Mevong 
prepared oto ce 


endeavor 


seend.and brought 
wit th ts the 
swung down hand 
under und ‘ 
cloud of bees whe 


enrge ot 
the 


honey in 
eft 
nnd trav- 


spaithes, 


my boy, 


DRIVEN 


elled in a body in 


my direction 


Entangled as Lowas in the mesh-work of 
branches, L furnished a spectacle for the hard- 
ened Mevong., whe, still smarting from recent 
stings, was a omeost jovfal witness of my discom 
Nt ure 

Though never an apt scholar in mathematies, 
I learned esson from the bees that da ind 


| 
| 
| 





the tree! 





BK 
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deseribed, as accurately as the nature of the 
ground would permit, a bee dine for camp 
Phe 


learned that a straight 


would have 
the 


with a swarm of 


most stupid of students 


line was “shortest 


distince between two points,” 


anery bees after him 


Especially, when at one of these points was 


snfety it the other— bees 


When ET had recovered from my pane, Tre 





CLIMBING THE BEER PRER, 


turned to aid Mevong in removing the honey 
This was accomplished without trouble, and was 
finally deposited on the ground, and the troughs 
We were able to 


move only a pertion of it to eamp. 


covered with balisier leaves 


se 
BANK “RUNS.” 
A few weeks ago “runs” were made upon 
several of the Canadian banks, and three of 


those situated in Montreal were forced to close 
their doors and suspend payment 

Arun upona bank is a matter easy to be ne- 
complished, and it is alse the most trying thing 
that is not 

Some of 
the depositors in a bank, or the holders of its 
of their 
money, and they flock to the banking-house to 


for the managers of an institution 


able to promptly meet the demand 
notes, become alarmed as to the safety 


withdraw it or as much of it as they can secure, 
Other creditors of the bank, who have pre- 


viously felt secure, are alarmed because others 


ive frightened, and they jom the crowd which 


besieges the doors and offices of the bank 


Under such circumstances there are only two 
courses fora bank 
to adopt 

If it 


a strong 


is really in 
position, 
and is able to meet 
all demands upon 
it, that is, if the 
“ron” is not justi- 
tied by 
condition, it 
the 


comers 


its weak 
pays 
debts of ali 
the 


subsides 


until 
alarm 

This is what oa 
sound bank always 
does, without ques- 
If it did oth- 
is reputa 


thon, 

erwise 

tion would suffer 
But if 


some doubt 


there is 
in the 
minds of the direc 
tors if the bank 


can sustain itself, 


they haven choice 
to make They 
may close the 
doors and refuse 
to pay any credi- | 
VY BERS, pase : 
tors, which is a 


confession of 
nu bold 
on the business and pay freely to al 


weakness at the 
face 


start, or they may put 
| who 
demand their money, in the hope that the run 
may come toanend before all the money is gone 

Phe 
vent banks to adopt, 


iter is the usnal course even for insol- 


Sometimes the plan sue- 


veeds, but more frequently it fails. Ifa bank is 


YOUTHS COMPANION, 


weak, it is pretty sure to give evidence of its 
erowd is 


the 


weakness in some way, and then the 

hot appeased until it has taken all 

that is to be liad 
Nevertheless, we 


money 
must distinguish between 
weak and insolvent banks. ‘Those of the latter 
class could not pay all their debts if they could 
realize money upon all their property and seeu 
rities, When they suspend payment they must 
either close up theiraffairs, whieh isealled going 
into liquidation, or more capital must be fur 
nished to enable them to go on in business, 
But, as is well known, banks get their profit | 


by lending again the money that is lent to them 


A depositor ina bank expects to get his money 
Meanwhile, 


the bank has lent it upon a nete which may not 


out again whenever he asks for it 


be due for three months 


Banks usually expeet, however, as long as | 


business goes on smoothly, that as much money 
For 
the sake of safety, they heep a) certain propor 


or more will be deposited as is drawn out, 
| 


tion of the deposits on hand in ready money for | 
use in contingencies, and that sum is enalled the | 
reserve. Then if a large sum is ealled for, the | 
reserve is reduced, and the bank must refuse to 
lend any more until the reserve is made good 

But suppose that immediately after the with. | 
drawal of a large sum, and before any of the 
loans are paid, or any considerable deposits re 
made, a run sets in upon the bank, Then, al 
though its position is weak, and although its 
reserve is not adequate to meet the heavy de 
mand upon it, the bank may still be entirely 
solvent 

This was the ease, apparently, with two of the 
Montreal banks which lately suspended, while 
the third is bankrupt. 

Phere have been very few runs upon national | 
The 


Government requires frequent reports of their 


banks in this country reason is that the 
condition, and they are 
They 
several reports to become bankrupt 


constantly linble to ex 


amination have not time between the 


“*o 
DARKNESS. 
The Sun is the eve of Day, 
Yet its light conceals 
The Lite of a thousand sans 
Which Night reveals. 
And Love is the sunoof Life, 
Vet its light coneeals 
The vision of ampler Love 
Which Death reveals 
“2 
THE FRENCH CHAMBERS AT PARIS. 
Ever since the fall of the Second Empire, the 
Parliament has sat 
a brief period at 
Jordeaux 


Freneh at Versailles, except 


during first, when it met at 
Always before that time, the Freneh 
legislative bodies had their seat at Paris, the an 
cient capital of the nation 

There was good reason why, immediately | 
after the revolution which overturned the third 
Napoleon, the representatives of France should 
nssemble at Bordeaux, and then at Versailles; 
for Paris was besieged by the Germans at. the 
the the | 


hands of the tierce insurrection which called it- 


one time, and at other, Paris was in 
self the Commune 

But after the had disappeared from 
French soil, and after the Commune 


| 
enemy 
had been 
suppressed, there seemed no obstacle against 
the Government's returning to the capital, which 
had been its centre for centuries. The reason 
why it did not, however, was a simple one, 

The 


Germany, contained a large 


Assembly, chosen to make peace with 


majority of monar 
chists, who feared and hated the Republic and 


Republicans, ‘These monarchists knew that 
Paris was, as it long had been, Republican to 
the core. They also remembered that, when 


the legislative bodies had sat at Paris, they had 
more than once been invaded and broken up by 
a hostile meb: and they deemed themselves far 


more safe at Versailles, which is some twelve 
miles from Paris, snd net easy to be renehed by 
bands of city insurgents 

Briethy 


amd they 


they desired to establish a 


that it 


monarely 
knew would be hazardous to 
the 
anti-monarechical population of the capital 

When, in the 
and was succeeded 
the and 
the Senate, and in its exeeutive powers by a 
Republican President, 
done to settle the 


do so in the midst of excited and intensely 


IS77, Assembly was dissolved, 


in its legislative powers by 


two houses Chamber of Deputies 


much remained to be 
national affairs, 
sidering where the sent of government should 
be 


Now, however, both chambers have resolved, 


besides con- 


by large majorities, to transfer their place of 
sitting, and the national oftices, from Versailles 
back to Paris a and on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, session opens, the Senate 
will tind itself in the Palace of Luxembourg, 
and the Deputies at the Palais 
Bourbon, the same buildings where used to} 


gam 


when the nent 


Chamber of 


pire 


| the cities into the country. 
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meet the Senate wand Deputies in the time of the 
Second Empire 

It was not without some reason that the mon 
hold their 
They could not easily forget 


that in the time of the first Revolution, ninety 


archs feared to return to Paris and 


deliberations there, 


Years ago, the various governments were almost 
always under the control of the Paris mob; that 
it was this mob which demanded the overthrow 
of the 
until 


Bourbons, and would not be satistied 
King the fair Marie 
Antoinette herself, had been executed: that later, 


in 1848, the mob again invaded the Palais Bout 


not only Louis, but 


bon, and demanded the Republic; and that, once 
more, in ISTO, it rushed in to dictate the deposi 
tion of Napoleon TIL, and the establishment of a 
Demoeratio regime 

Under the present Republic, however, there is 
little to be feared from the violence of the Paris 
mob; foritisa rule with whieh, not being anop 
free 
become discontented, 


pressive, but on the contrary a one, they 
The 


except to 


not likely te 
formidable 
nnd the Parisian 
felt fairly treated ly 
who held the reins of power, he could not easily 


mob, indeed, was never 


oppression tyranny. when 


workniuin himself those 


| be prevailed upon to join a revolt. 


The Chambers will bea great loss to the pretty 
and picturesque town of Versailles, which their 
presence had awakened from a long silence and 
torpor; for Versailles, two centuries ag 
of the most brilliant and lavish eourt 
that ever gathered around the Freneh throne; 
but, having been deserted by the court, it) be 


», was 
the sent 


cnime, for long generations, 2 mere show-place 
for the Parisians 

But Paris is, after all, the proper politien! as 
well as social capital of France. There stand 
all the great public buildings, where the oMeial 
business of the nation has been so long done, 
and where are collected its public records, In 
the Palaces of Bourbon and the Luxembourg, 
there are simple aecommodations for the Cham- 
bers, whieh they did not 
while the Palace of the 
more the residence of a President of the Repub 
lic, as it was when Louis Napoleon held that 
high office, thirty vears ago 


have at) Versailles; 


Elysee becomes once 


“eo 


A TRUE HERO. 
After the yellow fever had ravaged Memphis in 
ITS, such was the terror of the people that it) be 


} came impossible to tind any one willing to nurse the 


sick or bury the dead. James Forbes, an engineer 
on a railway running into the city, had a 


named 


George, a gray, silent who had 


worked with him for years, 


fellow, 
One day, the engineer was sent for. His boy,a 
lad of eighteen, was struck down with the plague 
As he left the engine, George struck his shovel into 
the coal, and pulled on his eap 


“Where are you going?” said Forbes. 

“Along with you. Pll see you through this pull, 
Jem.” 

Forbes lived in a small house on the edge of the 
Bayou Gayosa, a sluggish stream, laden with impu 
rity, which oozes through the city. The bey had 


been seized with the disease 
He died that night. 
Forbes and George nursed him, earried him out 


in its most malignant 


form. 


inthe coffin, and with their own hands dug a grave 
and buried him. When they came back, they found 
that Forbes’ only other child, a little girl, had been 
seized. The mother, a few hours later, was strack 
Both died. 
rhe air was heavy with a horrible odor, literally the 
breath of death. 

“You've done all vou can, George,” said Forbes 
Fly before it is too late.” 
the 


down. The two men stood beside them 


“Save yourself, 
“No, PLL see 
gruflly. 
Coflins were no longer to be lad. 


you through,” said fireman, 
They made a 
box, laid the mother and child in it, dug a grave, 
and buried them, 

Before the task was finished, Forbes turned to go 
home, The plague was upon him. George earried 
him co the house, nursed him tenderly until he 
died; then alone he buried hin beside bis wife and 
children. After the hist sod was heaped upon the 
grave, he turned away and went quietly back to his 
work. 

Ceorge was hot the only here who justified his right 
to live in that 


terrible dark cay hun 


There are 
dreds of them still living, or at rest beside 


whom they vainly tried to save 
rd 
SMALL COURTESIES. 

A year or two ago, one of the editors of a leading 
New York newspaper prepared a series of papers 
upon the soil, climate, price of lands, ete., in the 
different States, intended to urge emigration from 
He received, in conse 
letters from individuals, asking for 
particular information as to this or that locality. and 
returned, as requested, private answers. 


quenee, many 


There were several hundreds of these letters of 
aiviee; it required great care, labor and time to ac 
quire the accurate which they 
tained; they were written out of sheer good-will by 
Yet out of the whole num 
ber of correspondents but one was courteous enough 


information con 


astranger for strangers 
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to return aeeivil word of thanks for the tnforunition | 
obtained | 
| 


rhis is a significant hint of the want of outward | 
politeness ameng our people, Not that Americans | 
are lacking: in the hearty good-nature and kindly 


the bottom of all 
one of this editors correspondents would | 


fecling whieh is at courtesy 


hivery 
probably have been ready to give a helping hand to 
hin if he 


needed, and every one of them felt cor 


shally grateful toe him. But they did not say it 


tis in the numberless Little sigue and tokens of | 


| feeling that we are deficient, Boys should 
ivate these lesser virtues, One of the leading | 
tatesmen oof the day said, lately, “TD have 
wilh all classes in the country, and Eo never met 


n 
a gentleman, if) 


mined 
| 
ruffian Who would not reply like | 


you poke to him courteously, "The homeliest and 


humblest man in the world, with this fine garment 
of good breeding, is more reyally attired than a val 


yar prince, 


| 

| 

+o 
EMERSON AT HOME. 

\ lady whe went to Walden Pond with one of the 

Reston excursion parties of poor children: passed | 

thi ch the beautiful woods in whieh Phoreau used le 


to live, and came to the quiet, pine-eneireled home | 


of Ralph Waldo Emerson, She thus deseribes the 


| position asa ruler and executor, he coud not, 


TILE 


this unexpected humility, 


YOUTILS 


siid, do have often heard | 


that John Jay was a great man, now FT know it.’ 
ro 


WHAT PP COST PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
TO BE SEVERE, 

Mr. Lineoln did) not always give way to his nate 
ral feelings of pity and tenderness. Inohis high 
Hut 
j the firmness in him that senta tellow- being to death | 
bitter 


Denver, who visited 


ever enused him oa strangle Judge Brom 
him in Mareh, tsa, 
Mr. Seward and 


several other gentlemen were also present, and the 


| 
| well, of 


reports Mr, Lincoln's own words 
President gradually came to talk on decisions of life 
and death, Allbother 
dechired, Were as nothing in comparison to these, 
and he added 


matters submitted to him, he 


“To reckon there never was a mun raised ino the 
country ona farm, where they are always butcher 
ing enttle and hogs, and think nothing of it, that 
ever grewoup with such an aversion to bloodshed as 
Thave; and vet Pve liad more questions of life and 
death to settle in four years than all the men whe | 
ever satin this chair put together But Pve man 

“to pet along and do omy duty, as | believe, and 
still save the most of there’s no man 
hnows the distress of 
been some of 
cases where 











them, ane 
my mined 
them Teouldn't save 


there are some | 
the law niust 


be executed, There was 





plice and the poet: that man » Who was sentenced for piracy and 
“The house is two stories high, of the simplest | slive-trading on the high seas. ‘That was a) case | 

stvle of cottage architecture, and is approached by | Where there must he an example, 

alown, Thaving a strong desire to see Mr, Eanerson, | 


weealled at the door, where we were met by the | 
poet Liniwsell | 
‘Anauirof serenity and repose pervades both the 
The parlor is} 


he li 
in Quaker 


interior and exterior of the house, 


tastefully but unostentatiously furnished 
is well stocked with books 


with little show in outfit, 


brary garb 


The walls are decorated 


| 
| 
| 
with a few paintings, noticeable among them “The | 
Three Fates’ from an exact copy of the old work 
“After Mr 


spoke of his forty years’ residence in Coneord, and 


a desultory chat on books, Emerson | 
in referring to the revolutionary struggles and the 
part Concord had enacted in the battle, his Gall form 
looked even more erect, 
ful lustre, and the 


, beenme highly expressive of patriotic 


his eye kindled with youth 
which had hitherto been in 
feel 


nyt | 


fnee, 


| 
| 
| 
repose 


“In speaking of the architecture of his house, he | 
remarked, 

“This is a good house, and we try to be good peo | 
ple, conveying the idea that goodness and purity, | 
not magnificence, constitute a home. | 

“On reaching the gate and looking back, the tall, 
dignitied presence and mild face was still watching | 


us, leaving a delightful picture for memory to reeall | 
and cherish.”” 


“o> 
A SON'S OBEDIENCE. | 
An incident associated with the fearful tornado 


that recently swept over Boston is se suggestive | 
that we boys will “read, mark, learn and | 
inwardly digest it." 


hope our 


Little Robbie B— is, usually, a good boy, but 
one day he made a mistake. Some thoughtless man 
gave him a sip of lager, and Robbie thought it a 
tainty thing to boast to his playmates that he had 
been drinking beer. Learning of his foolish words, 
his father reproved him, 


Ilo so exhibited the evils 
Which might flow from “the first ghiss” that Robbie 
promised never to taste any intoxicating drink. 

On the afternoon of the tornado, Robbie went 
with a party down the harbor in 


a sailboat min 
ged by the gentleman at whose house he was visit- | 





ing. ‘The boat was capsized while anchored, for the | 
purty were preparing to fish just as the squall struck 


their craft. Having air-tight compartments, the | 
boat floated, and the men and boys clung to it. | 
The steamer Stamford came to their reseue, but | 


unfortunately drifted over them, When the sail | 
boat reappeared, on the other side of the steamer, | 
one little boy was missing, and Robbie was uncon 


sc lous 





| 
Ile, along with the survivors, was hauled on 
board After some time, the efforts made to restore | 
hin were suecessful, and Robbie opened his eyes 
“Take this,” said the gentleman who had him in 
charge, holding a spoonful of brandy to his lips 
like it if 1] 


murmured the boy, closing his | 





“It is liquer, and my father won't 
drink any liquor,” 


mouth 


“You take it, and PM make it all right: with your 
father 


its medicine,” replied the gentleman. 

The bey reluetantly opened his mouth anid 
lowed the br: vndy Of course that father’s 
the eseape of his son was intensified when he learned 


how obedient in spirit he was to his teaching 


yov : 


| 
| 
swal- | 
a 
| 


“oe 
TRUE SELF-RESPECT. 
tol diay, the first chief-justice of the Supreme 
‘ tot the United States, had a sublime sense of 





He would far rather suffer wrong than do 
» ind was relnetant to plead for clients when 
hnew that law and right were against them. 
‘nh one oceasion, ina great political struggle, he 
ight a member of a committee had acted in an 
rhanded way. Though it was designed for the 
of the party to which Mr. Jay belonged, yet 
! was his sense of justice that he procured a vote 
nsure against the man. He angrily vindicated 
self, and called Mr. Jay some hard names. 
) turther inquiry, Mr. Jay found that, judging | 
) hastily, he had misapprehended the man’s ac | 
hn. He went to him promptly, and said, “Vou | 
right, and | was wrong. 


Wrong 
| 
} 





I ask your pardon.” | 
felt that trne self-respect demanded such an 
The 


W 


pardoned, or his sentence commuted, 
no use of talking. 

“And then there was this ease of Beal,on the lakes 
That wasa ense where there must be an example, 
They tried me every way. ‘They wouldn't give ap; 
buat To had to stand firm on that, and Leven had to 
turn away his poor sister when she came 


rnc begged 
for his lite, 


and let him be executed, and he was ex. | 
ee uted; and Dean’t pet the distress out of my mind | 
ee | 

As the hindly man uttered these words, 
ran down his cheeks, and the eves of 
rounding him moistened in sympathy, 
profound silence, ino whieh they 


the tears 
the men sur 
There wasa 
rose to depart, 








anid see how tar the 


ton, he declared that 


COMPANION. 


YT 


Intbitants Inet recovered from: | | IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Pougtiheopaie 
BIOO, Good style, pood work, good fate 


September TL. OPES BESTE, AL M., Prinerpal 

RAN VARER MILITARY se ADEMY, 

B Granville, Harty male MoSantoga sh 
Malarke or grog Sevenable Bitty darddiestoy touchers 


on. ¥. 
its effects. Reopen 
And adding that lis name was George Washing 
the people happy and 
the farms prospermyg, and to meet with his old eom 
Pinions, how peacenbly engaged in the most usetul 


to see 


of allemployments, aftorded bint more satistaetion er oad vble vil yey hetul LS hoya, Has eighty 

‘ 4 a . “ < J two eudets. from twelve state Illustrated) catalogue 
than all the hommyre that could be paid) to his per free WoC. WILCOX, ALM... President 
soboor station 


1. 
AN UNFORTUNATE 


Cincinnati 


| WOK 


Wesleyan 


CONNECTI 


WOMEN (hassiend erentitie, Paedish) courses 
Highest elvantiges for Maisie and Arteuttareim the West 
re at " 4 . | ‘ 
Neclergyman in Abeba el thi anecdote of | flew strietares expeneneed tacutty | delehttul home, 
an unfortunate connection to Marper's Drawer | \chiress Rew a Th, MQDOORR ES, DDL DD, President 





tw one of the upper counties of South Cuvtina,| BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
there was, before the lite war, an old Seoteh Coy FOR YOUNG LADIES 
enanter Chureh Phe pulpit in that ehureh was both res Mi ‘ 
antique sel Unique we Seventy-Seventh Year commences September oy 


and was elevated trom the floor about four feet, ane 


But there have | be bent forward, 


and you anate | pit broke from its fastenings, 
hnow how they followed and pressed to get hin | rolled over on the floor betore his congregation, In 
i but there was | 2) instant he was on his fect again, and said, 


| fall maneh, 


4 Bor etreuhars apply 


MISS ANNIE EK. JOMNSON, Mae 
| ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 


Is 
| 
It was about the size and shape ot a tlourbuarrel, | Haseltovel 


was fastened to the wall The ascent to it was by a 














Hight of very narrow, winding steps. Over this pal | Hen Cibubes Piisers Miva, Charman of Managers 
vit tung at sounding bound, comenuve, cune painted Thirteen pupils out ot Pour teen passed: the le snminiction 
. P » ¥ - at Tharvard College this vear. Babtbos Dae WAST year 
Hue, With white stirs sprinkled over ut It was in Sound, $350 A pew enrenhar past a peels fon an 
tended to represent the sidereal heavens Rev. | formation te Williau rs ve re ry Oh. DD. 
w Ib frequently preached: ino that) pulpit. : 
Tle was notin of meh viggor ane enlleunianes ray 8 e (nto us eens bitte * * wv ia Fire mee 
preaching, and would at Gines become exeited in his | chore alt septol. Address SWHE HIN ‘ Shon Hhibak, 
}adlelivery and vehement and vielont in his postieula: | harvard Uniwenaty, AM.) Cape May, Nod After Sept 
tions Ldlineet to Mectir, Penis Dyce PS quarter, Wweek 
On one eceasion, While preaching in that pulpit, | beeks ete. inelided. No extras except tietiinmmental 


Vyeste Thighily reeormennededt bey 
Fernando Wood, Gov. Routt, 


Bayard 
Jude Vaan doe 


and shouted out, 
of voice and ene VEN of netion, the 
“The righteous shall stand, but 
fall.” 
Just as these words escaped from his tips, the pal 
and he tell out and 


Taylor, thon 


envete ete, 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


SOUTH WILLIAMSTOWN, Berkshire Go., MASS. 


Prepares Boys tor Business, Scientific School, 
or lege. LApenses $450 per veut. The thinty eqhth 
sehool year begins For Catalogue 


Mites, ALM 


With prrent 
words, 
the wiehed shall 


foree 








“Brethren, Pam net 
but Tele hate 


hurt, and I don't mind the 


september d 
the connection.” 


scllnose 


ena. t Vrinetpal 


HOSPITAL Se at 


thonth Ihe Didlnetic course is 


“eo 
AND 





CZAR PRTER 





Wi. 


Peter the Great was a halt-savage in his manners 








thorenash tel complete Clin 
He never had pleasantry enough to play a joke, | ieal medion : COLLEGE Of tamgeht oo praett 
thongh some of his radenesses had a very comient ls a wteaidhe bed Fee ais > mane 
effect | Protes .foo M atrieulin 





thom, 
Nelle 
thw Che 


On his second visit ton town in 
the burgomaster of the place 


Holland, he ane 
attended divine ser 


meen. MEDICINE. 








Three weeks after, the President was killed viee, when an uneonscious action of the ezar almost 
upset the gravity of the congregation. Peter, feel 
| ing: his he aa growing: cold, turned to the heavily 
REED TRNN Wean Wigged chief magistrate at bis side and transferred 
ALFRED TENNYSON | “ 
Te the wig, the hair of which flowed down over the ‘ ’ 
Ou August 5th, the English Poet Laureate was | great little man’s shoulders, to his own head, and MILITARY ACADEMY. 
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He is third son of a clergyman in the established 
ehureh, and was born in’ Somerby, Lineolnshire, 
Nupust 4, 1809, 
his father, he completed his studies at 
| lege, Cambridge. 

While yet a boy he published a volume of poems, 
in connection with his brother Charles, Saran 
his college eer he wrote a prize poem, and in 
1830, published a volume of lyrient poems, in Esse 
he published another volume 

Pen vears liter, in T842, he attracted attention by 





Trinity Col 





jtnerns of two volumes containing the poems he had 


alrenidly published together with the Mort ad'Ar 
thar,” “Locksley Hall’ and the “May Queen.” 
Their author was given a front position among the | 
poets of the time. 

“The Princess” was published in i847, and in 1850, | 
“In Memoriam’ was received with great favor. 
The poet's popularity was increased to such a degree | 
that on the death of Wordsworth, in I8D1, he sue 
ceeded him as poet-lnurente, 

Since then he has given to the world, in addition 
to commenorati ms, The Ldylls of the Kin 
vublished in noch Arden,” in) 1864; «The | 
foly Grail," 1869, and his dramatic poems, 
Mr. Tennyson is well known in’ America by his 
writings, and in pepular estimation holds a place 

with Longfellow, Whittier and Bryant, 
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THE ANCIENT VILLAGE CHOER. 

An English writer, commenting on the changes in 
ehureh fashions, sketches the ancient village choir, 
which once delighted the simple rusties. 

The ancient village choir, with its flutes and its 
ti lles, has been swept away. Its pretensions were 
no doubt gr er than its powers, 

The principal soprano had tigured in front of the 
gallery fora period of nearly half a century; and 
her performance resembled nothing so much as that 








} ofa hen when informing the world that she has just 


added a fresh egy to her store. 

The basso profondo, thinking that there was noth 
ing like leather, shouted to such a degree that, in 
summer time, when the doors were open, he could 
be distinetly heard on the top of the opposite hill. 

It is not easy to deseribe the horrer of an Italian 
musician who, having been detained in the neigh 
borhood by a couch accident, and received at the 
rectory, attended the chureh one Sunday morning, 
and was subjected to the usual display. 














“The wedding guest, he beat his bre wat, 
For he heard the loud bassoon.” 

“You must tind Handel dificult,” some one once 
ventured to remark to the leader of the by 
some chorus from the * Messiah’? was in pr 

“Well, zur,” was the reply, “he may be zo: but 
then, you zee, usalters un. and indeed, it was some 
times diMeult to recognize the « ion of the great 
maestro whieh tigured by way of anthem, 
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HIS LAST VISIT. 
An old farmer at Valley Forge met Washington 
on the oceasion of his last visit to that camping 
ground of the American army. The great main was 
about to retire to private life, being near the end of 
his second presidential term: 

The farmer was ploughing in a field near the old 
encampment-ground, when he observed a man of | 
dignified appearance, dressed ina plain black suit, 
and followed by a colored servant, ride up the road | 
and dismount near. 

He approached and cordially took the farmer's 





| hand, making inquiries about certain families in the 


neighborhood, about the surrounding farms, their 
productions, and the system of cultivation. 

He put the answers into a note-book, and told the 
farmer that he had been in the army and 
camp, and as he expected to leave the city in a few 
months, with the prospect of never returning, he 
had taken this journey to visit the place which had 








Receiving his early education from | 
x 3 tu tou Pn | gravid, 
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at the | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


man, overwhelmed with surprise at | been the scene of so much suffering and distress, | 


joke at all that his majesty had played; that his 
usual custom, when at chureh, if his head was cold, 
was to seize the nearest wigg he could eluteh.— Kel 
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FRET WORK MOTTOES. 
We tive this week published two beautiful Fret Saw 
Wall Mottoes, 
and Weleome. We shall give both of these 


full-sized Destuns with our Bracket Saw Outfit | 
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acid articles 
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For the Companion, 
GRANDFATHER’S GARRET. 


The kitchen I love with an ardent devotion, | 
For ‘tis there pumpkin-pies, cakes and puddings are 
made; | 
I like the old orchard, the barn and the storehouse, 
ut the garret throws everything else in the shade, 
With its must and its dust and ies fentooas of cobwebs, 
Its huge oaken beams, which the dim, ghostly light 
Transforms into giants all ready to seize us, 
And at first make us tremble and shude ile r with fright. 


In this worm-eaten chest, as the lid we raise slowly, 

Ve see the gay dress in which grandma was wed; 
But look! at our touch it now flutters to piece 

Its beauty is vanished, its richness has fled. 

Here heaps of white dust show where old herbs have 

withered, 

So lony avo uv 





ithered and here stowed away 
White the hands ever busy with househo yl etean loyment 
Like them too have perished and gone to decay 


A spinning-wheel stands ina far-distant corner, 

An old) fashioned churn and a once-active reel; 
Iwo muskets that patriots to Lexington carried, 

ord with a blood-stain deep rusting the steel, 
From v7) times old and crumbling strange portraits arrest 
u 

Asif the y would tell us their past histories; 
Sut the fair lips are silent; the unuttered stories 
Of love, hate and daring are dim mysteries 


Deep under the eaves are the nests which the swallows, 
Entering through loopholes that old Time has made, 
Have built unmolested for many long suminers; 
No enemy here can their snug homes invade. 
ut we'll now grope our way to the rickety staircase, 
And greet once again the sweet sunshine and bloom, 
While we leave to the swallows full sway and dominion 
O’er the relics so ancient, the cobwebs and gloom, 
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For the Companion, 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


of the strongest illustrations in the He- 
brew Scriptures of the love of God for His chil- 
dren is found in the declaration that even a 
mother may forget her child, but that He will 
forget His people. No human affection 
evn equal a mother’s love. 

The St. Paul Pioneer tells a pathetic story of a 
young Indian girl at the mission school at Red 
Lake, who was attacked with fever this spring. 

\ messenger was sent to her mothe 
making sugar forty miles away. 

She started on foot in the evening, 
ly journey, 


One 


never 


r, who was | 


on her lone- 
making a straight line through un- 
broken forests habited only by wild beasts, over 
deep rushing rivers, through bogs and swamps, 
and arrived at the agency shortly after daybreak 
to tind her daughter dead. 

A Toronto paper recalls a similar story of a 
half-breed woman at Qu’ Appelle, whose daugh- | 
ters were at the fort at Winnipeg. Word was 
brought to her that they were falling into bad | 
and were on the high road to destruc- 
The distance was three hundred and fifty | 

She was too poor to hire a horse. | 
She started to walk, and reached Winnepeg 
after this frightful journey in the depths of win- 
ter. The girls were overcome with shame and 
remorse at sight of her, 
ised to go back. The people of Winnipeg, 
ing interested in her, 
return, 


company, 
tion 
miles 


and with tears prom- 
be- 
provided means for their 
gave them food and other 
and the brave little squaw set off happy and 
triumphant, taking with her her two children. | 

Boys and girls seldom stop to think of the 
keen torture or joy which their careless actions 
give to their mothers, simply because they know 
nothing of the great power of love which a wom- 
an has for her children, a love which made these 
poor Indian squaws, whom we are used to look 
upon as callous and stoical, defy death and dan- 
ver for the mere chance of serving their children. 

When we are young, 


necessaries, 


our eagerness for inde- 
pendence makes us feel the mother’s restraining 
hand an intolerable yoke on our necks. But 
when we are old the hand is gone, and we would 
give the best gifts of life to feel it there once 
more 
Full of meaning to simple faith is the Serip- 
ture that speaks to us of the fatherhood of God 
in the illustration of a mother’s love. 
“In the sickness of my childhood, 
The perils of my prime, 
rhe sorrows of my riper years, 
he cares of every time, 
When doubt and danger weighed me down, 
Then, pleading all for me, 
It was the fervent prayer to heaven 
rhat bent my mother’s knee, 
My mother dear, 
My mother dear, | 
My gentle, gentle mother.” | 


«eo 
TEACH A TRADE. | 
, even if as rich as the Rothschilds, | 
children a trade 
is credited with having said, 


|} & jolly company at the breakfast table. 


The 
teach 


Jews 
their Some wise man} 
“Tf Thad 
IT would have them 
would have 
ense. they 


as many | 
sons as old Priam, all learn | 
trades, so they something to fall | 
back in failed in business,” Al 
Philadelphia paper thus speaks; | 


on 


| tramp, is 
| worse by becoming a criminal 


| artist was so grateful for my attention that he 
| presented me with the painting, and I still have it. 


|and he soon became excited, and whined, 
| tried to lick and scratch it, 


|; hung up in our parlor; ; the room was rather low, 


| day when they 


| somewhat soiled, 


iT HE YOUTH’S COMPANION, | 


The number of young men and girls who are 
| brought up to no useful trade or ealling i is on the 
increase. ‘The effect of this is seen in political 
life, where thousands of men are begging, as at 
present in Washington, for position, with an 
idea that vague untrained powers and ignorance 
can find shelter in some cosey nook where they 
may at least draw their pay. 

Being practically of no earthly use to them- 
selves or any one else, they only hope to find 
some place where they can continue to exist 
without benefiting any one. 

A destitute young man without a trade, and 
who is not qualified by practice to become a 
very likely to become one, or fare 


+o 


THE DOG AND THE PICTURE. 
There is a story told of an old Greek artist, 
to the effect that he once painted a cluster of 
grapes which so deceived the birds that they 
pecked at the painting. The 
doubted, because, it is said, 
ception of 


has been 
birds have no per- 
But Nut- 
Is of Which appreciated a picture: 
In 1843, a young and self-taught artist asked 
me to ivlow him to paint my likeness in oil-col- 
ors, and L consented. His studio was in the 
hext town, three miles distant, and as often as 
required, I went over; I, however, did not take 
my dog with me 
It was done in kit-cat size, and he sueceeded 
well in the likeness and artistic work that 
when exhibited at the annual meeting of the Pol- 
ytechnic Society at Falmouth, a ‘medal was 
awarded to it, and as well, it was “highly com- 
mended.’” Not only this, it brought him into 
notice, and gained him lots of employ ment. The 


story 


urtistic effects u writer in 


wre tel a dog 


80 


When it was brought to my house, my old dog 
was present with the family at the “‘unveiling;’ 
nothing was said to him, nor invitation given to 
him to notice it. 

We saw that his gaze was steadily fixed on it, 
and 
and was so much 
taken up with it that we—although knowing so 
well his intelligence—were all quite surprised; 
in fact, could scarcely believe that he should 
know it was my likeness. 

We, however, had suflicient proof after it was 


and under the picture stood a chair. 
was left open without any thought about the 
dog; he, however, soon found it out, when a low 
whining and scratching was heard by the family, 

and on search being made, he was in the chair 
trying to get at the picture. 

After this, I put it up higher, so as to prevent 
it being injured by him. This did not prevent 
him from paying attention to it, for whenever I 
was away from. home, whether for a short or 
long time, — sometimes for several days, — he 
spent most of his time gazing on it, and as it 
appeared to give him comfort, the door was al- 
ways left open for him. 

When I was long away, he made a low whin- 
ing, as if to draw attention to it. This lasted 
for years, in fact, as long as he lived and was 
able to see it, 


The door 


ae _ 


HOW THE DOCTOR FORGOT HIS 
BOOTS. 
Men of long settled and simple habits are sad- 
ly at a disadvantage when they go abroad; and 
occasional absence of mind on their part is very 


excusable, The Ledger tells this amusing story 
of old Dr. Noah Cressley, of Waterville College, 


when he rode 
stage-coach 


with young Daniel Webster in a 
from Fryeburg, Me., to attend a 
Convention in Portland, After much argument, 
the good old gentleman was prevailed upon to 
procure a new pair of boots. 


It was something he had not had for years. 
Slip-shod slippers about the house; anything of 
old shoes for tramping around the village; and a 
pair of ancient calf-skin boots, made for him 
many years before, and now fitted to his feet 
like soft stockings, had served him hitherto for 
wear away from home. But, really, they were 
hardly the things for Portland. 

The State Legislature met in Portland then, 
and the city was the centre of fashion; and, go- 
ing as he was, in company with a young man 
whom he wished to please, he would spruce up 
to that extent, at least. Sohe went to the boot- 
maker, had his two feet carefully measured, and 
gave directions for the making of a pair of boots 
that should look well and fit perfectly. 

As there chanced to be six men going from 
Fryeburg to Portlind on that oecasion, they 





All were aboard save himself. 


found five pairs,—but—where were his? The 
old familiar trunks did not meet his gaze. Some- 


body had taken them. 
stolen 

A call from the coach, loud and sharp, for him 
to hurry. 

He found one pair, 
to be large enough 
dignation, he tried them on. 
ted exactly. 
bery. Somebody had carried off his boots, and 
now he must do the next best thing. 


Aye,—they had been 
and oue only, that looked 


Presto! They fit- 


He rushed to the 
place where the boots had been set, and there 


| 


In a state of ‘wrath and in- | 


A fair exchange could be no rob- | 


He pulled | 


on the boots, and feeling how easy they were— } 


how perfectly they fitted—he felt so deeply 
pricked in conscience that he called to the atten- 
dant and placed in his hands seven shillings and 
sixpence. 


He took his seat in the coach, and in a moment! 


more the party were off. 
“Ha! ha! ha!’’ laughed the doctor, 
had had time to arrange his thoughts. 
“What is it?” asked Damel. 
“Ha! ha!—ho! ho! he-e-e!’’ 
**What in the world is it, doctor?” 
“Ho! ho! to think how unwittingly I 


when be 


have 


traded boots—put off my old traps for a pair of | positions, 


span new calf-skins, and paid my own price.”’ 
“Paid? Paid your own price?” 
‘“Ave—seven and sixpence.”” 
“What! for those boots?” 


Ave: 

“Why, bless your soul, my dear man, those 
are your own boots, made to your owa order, by 
your own factor, and duly paid for. Those are 
the boots you wore away from home.”’ 

“Well, I declare! So they are. Daniel, I re- 
member it now. But—but say, you needn’t 
speak of this, you know. 
at home if they knew!” 

Icannot say how svon they heard of the affair 

‘at home,”’ but be sure it was known and en- 


| oj 
| gin 


What would they say | 


joyed at the academy very shortly after Web- | 


ster’s return. 
+> 


For the Companion. 


BEHIND GREEN GLASSES. 


Who talks so long with the captain 
And what is it all about? 

His vessel will bear to-morrow 
A marvellous treasure out, 


’Tis a widow’s fair young daughter, 
Whom duty has bidden go; 

The mother with tears omme eo he Tr, 
rhe captain says “Yes” and * 


Full kindly these little answers, 
But the mother thinks, “Ah me! 
Could I look behind those glasses, 
Much plainer his heart would be.” 


Does she almost feel, poor woman, 

if talking to a post? 

Ye t are thick green glasses hiding 
Of ali feeling eyes the most. 





The captain leaves on a sudden, 
In the midst of an appeal. 

‘He is sick of a mother’s prating; 
How he turns upon his heel! 


“T will trouble him no further; 

I have said what mothers must; 
It may be as all have told me, 

He is worthy of my trust,” 





From a ship far on the ocean, 

One in passing, homeward bound, 
Caught aw sage for the widow, 

And these are the words that she found: 





“T can hardly tell you, mothe r, 
How noble our captain i 

He’s as kind to your little daughter 
As he could be to his 


“When he turned from you so quickly, 
It was feeling in disguise; 

He told me you filled his heart so 
That it overflowed his eyes.” 


And the widow read no further 
Till her face had turned to God; 
Her prayer must bless the captain, 
Though a thousand leagues abroad! 
CHARLOTTE F, 





SATES. 


oi. a 
A PRIMA DONNA IN JAIL. 
A Western paper relates a recent adventure of | 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, which is quite a joke 
on the distinguished songstress : 


| Solemn Thought. 


eursion party, 
| drug-store, 





| to give the boy 


When the Strakosch company arrived in this | 


city, Miss Annie Louise Cary and Miss Maria | 
Litta set out from their hotel to go to the Acad- | 
emy of Music. Through some misunderst: und- | 
ing of the directions given them, they got to the 
district court-house. There they saw, on pas 
ing through the main hall, two flights of stairs 
passing up, as they supposed, to the gallery. 
They marched 






about the corridors for some | 


time in search of the entrance to the body of the | 
building, then came out and passed around be- | 


hind it, thinking to finda rear entrance. Be- 
ing unsuccessful in this, they again came to the 
front, and re-entering, began another search for | 
the entrance. 

They got to the door of the jail. 
knocking, and otherwise trying to effect an en- 





planned that, instead of taking the regular stage- 
coach, they would charter a coach on their own | 
account, and thus be masters of the situation. | 
And they did so; and they set forth with the in- | 
tention of t iking things easy, It was latein the | 
started, and as two or three of 
the party wished to attend a Masonic meeting at 
Denmark on that evening, they pulled up at the 
comfortable tavern of old Rice, in that town. 
On the following morning there was to be an 
early start. Two stages had put up there over 
| night, beside our private team, so that there was 


On the previous evening, before retiring, Web- 
ster took the doctor's boots, which had become 
and set them, with his own, out- 
side the door, for the porter to clean. Cressley 
could never have thought of sucha thing; but he 
| did not object. In the. morning he ate breakfast 
in a pair of tavern slippers, and the coach was 
jat the door before he had thought of casting | 
them off and resuming his boots He moved | 
rapidly, however, when he realized the situation, | 





trance, when a gentleman, who had for some 
time been observing their curious manceuvres, 
went to them and asked them what they wished, 
“We want to go in,” said Cary 
“Is there some one in there that yeu wish to 
see?” asked the gentleman 

“Yes, sir; and we wish to go in at once.” 

“But vou cannot go in without first finding 
some one to let you in. You must first have 
permission.”" 

“Permission! I think there will be no trouble 
about that. We havea right to go in, 
we could find the way.” 
vexed, 

“Yes, or some one with sufficient intelligence 
to show us the way,” chipped in Miss Litta. 

“T cannot assist you, ladies,’’ said the gentle- 
man; ‘but if vou have a husband, a brother, or 
some other relative or friend among the prison- 
ers, the jailer will donbtless permit 
enter. of 

“The jailer!’ exclaimed C ary 

"Yes, madam, the jailer, 


And Cary looked much 


and were | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


if only | 


| 


you to| remarked on the man who had married a 


pega’ 


| journey. 


SEPT. 4, 1874 


“What has the jailer got to do with the busi. 
ness?’ said Cary, beginning to look wild. 

‘A good deal, I should say, as the door before 
you is the entrance to the county jail,” answered 
the gentleman. 

‘The county jail! 


This, then, is not the Acad- 
>» 

‘No, madam, this is the court-house; but | 
shall take pleasure in showing you the place you 
wish to go to, incase you do not care to gu into 
the jail.” 

+e 
PHG@BE CARY’S HYMNS. 

Dr. Dees and Phabe Cary had often talked 
of making a new hymn-book that should con- 
tain ‘“‘the three hundred best hymns in the 
world.”” Inthe Sunday Magazine the doctor re- 
lates the story of the final revision and publica. 
tion of Miss Cary’s beautiful and well-known 
poem, ‘“‘One Sweetly Solemn Thought:” 

One evening we said, “Are you ready to be- 
that hymn-book?” ‘Yes,’’ she replied. 
We went at it. We gathered all the books we 
could find. Over twenty thousand metrical com- 


in English, German, and Latin, were 
}examined, Three hundred were selected. Some 
were inserted, removed, and reinserted. Some 


were removed and never replaced, but stood so 
near the line we had marked that if others for 
any reason had fallen out of line, those would 
have taken their place. Subsequently, after 
Phwbe Cary’s death, the poet Whittier wrote us 
that, in his opinion, there were only about twenty 
hymns in the langui ige that were in all respects 
worth the name, ‘and thee has them all in thy 
collection.’’ 

It was while we were at work on this collec- 
tion, in her room over the parlor in the house in 
Twentieth Street, in which Alice Cary died, that 
we said,— 

“Now, Phaebe, let us put in your ‘Sweetly 

“Oh, that was not written for a hymn.” 

“Nevertheless, people will sing it; and as I 
have allowed you to insert hymns on your own 
independent judgment, and one of mine is 
among them, it is my turn now. Yours shall 
go in.” 

“Well, I'll look it over and fix it up. Posterity 
never did anything for me, but I suppose I must 
do something for posterity. Ill re-write it just 
as I want it to stand forever, and I'll never 
touch it again. 

+> _ 
AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 

Stingy people would be glad of a reputation 
for generosity,—if they could buy it cheap. It 
is laughable to see them get bitten in attempt- 
ing such bargains: 


A red-faced young man, belonging to an ex- 
called into a Woodward Avenue 
in Detroit, and softly asked the soda- 
fountain boy if he was out of any particular 
kind of syrup. The boy made an investigation 
and replied ,— 

‘We are out of sars: iparilla, but’? —— 
“That's all right—all right—you wait a min- 
vhs interrupted the young man, and away he 





ute, 
went. 

The boy took the empty reservoir from the 
fountain and replaced it with a full one, and in 
about two minutes the young man returned in 
company with his girl and four other people, 
evidently all friends. Walking up to the foun- 
tain he said,— 

“I’m going to take sarsaparilla in 
the doctors all recommend it, and if 
any sarsapi willa, I won’t take nothing. 
you say?” 
“Oh, we'll take the same,”’ they replied. 

The young man began to smile, and his left 
| eye began to draw down, but what was his_hor- 
| ror to see the boy draw off six glasses in ~~ : €>- 
sion and push them to the front, where they 
were eagerly drained of their contents. He trie d 
a murderous look of ming!ed 
hate and intent, but the lad was too busy to see 
it. He felt in all his pockets, brought up wat: 
keys, pennies and peanuts, and finally laid down 
twenty-seven cents and whispered to the boy, 

‘That takes my pile, and if I ever catch you 
outside of town I'll lick you "—Free Press. 

~@ - 

AN OLD-FASHIONED WEDDING. 

Though the English people yet drink, annu 
ally, an enormous quantity of beer aad spirits, 
| yet there has been a great improvement in their 
habits of sobriety during the last fifty years. 
The following extract from an article on “Old 
| Fashioned Parsons,’’ published in an English 


mine, for 
he hasn't 
What do 





| magazine, will, by contrast, indicate one phas« 
of the improvement: 
The wedding of a relative was on one oc 


sion celebrated at the 
were numerous. 


vicarage. The guest» 
Healths were duly drunk in 
the flowing bow]; and at last the entire com- 
pany set out to conduct the bride and_bride- 
groom across the moors to the nearest town, ‘| 
distance of some fifteen miles. 

But few reached the proposed end of their 
One after another dropped from his 
saddle among the rushes or the heather by the 
wayside, and the long road was marked by 
prostrate revellers instead of mile-stones. 

The bride herself on this occasion was cen- 
veyed on a pillion, a travelling convenience sti! 
to be found in some old Dartmoor farmhouses 

It was this same vicar who, commenting 0! 
ithe Parable of the Supper, and adapting |! 
illustrations to the experience of his hearers, 
wile 
and therefore could not come, ‘‘a frivolous ex- 
| cuse, indeed, my friends; why, he might har 
| brought her behind him ona pillion,” 
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DUSi- It was named the Seaside Home, but the chil-! is great fun for them all: and the teachers fre- | 
ee dren call it “Our Summer Home,”’ for every | quently take them to walk about the village, that | 
ered C year during the hot season, the little people are | they may see the flowers and lovely private gar- 
* gathered together, and taken to Bath, where they | dens. But they are never allowed to pick a eul- | 
cad- a spend one week of perfect freedom and delight | tivated flower out of their own grounds. | 
ut I f py ANY at this pleasure place. | The children are taught to be honest. in the | 
vou It is situated on the lower bay just outside the | smallest matters, and it is not strange that their | 
into (CHILDRENS: COLUMN) narrows; and the children love to watch the | little hearts soon cling with warm affection to the | 








steamers coming from and going to Europe and | kind, gentle nurses who have the care of them. | 








other lands of which they have heard somany | We passed some delightful hours with the | Xe _— ; i ‘e 5 
_For the Companion, wonderful tales. | small guests of the Seaside Home that a: Ay, and | P | 
GOOD-NIGHT SONG. my friend made a few | Nuns TO GRAC CK , 





Good-night, sun! go to bed; 





sketches which may inter- | 
est vou, 


fake your crown from your shining head; 
















































4 re- Now put on your gray nighteap, | ys A dear little girl, named | Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Xe. 
Heats And shut your eyes for a good long nap. | ) Marie, residing at one of | 1 \ 
si Good-night, sky, bright and blue! the cottages near by, joined POETICAL PUZZLE. 
Not a wink of sleep for you = us before we left, and her A measure in mensuration, 
» bes You must watch us all the night | ' sympathy for the poor echil- And a symbol of salvation, 
3 i : ‘ - : - Phat by which we enter 
lied. With your twinkling eyes so bright. = dren who could only enjoy Circumference or centre. 
we ee ‘ 9}} » livhts pir 
om- Good-night, flowers! now shut ap ‘ all the delights of their | Noisy, convivial folly, 
vere Every swinging bell and eup: ’ country home for one week | Tending to melancholy, 
ome Take your sleeping draught of dew! ; ~ was very sweet and tonch- | hasan ——' 
ome Pleasant dreams toall of vou! fe a ing. | 
1s | “a © 
Pe Good-night, birds, that sweetly sing! | \ When I tell you that dur- | 2. : 
ould Little head ‘neath little wing: p : /\\\ ing last summer, over 2,500 iin . COMBINATIONS. 
Pr . . c ‘ hildr . . ake one word from each sentence, syncopate it, 
ay “very les 2 2e . >» sre se ] 98) 
iter seid, tend een ener FY children were s¢ oh from and leave another complete word; the central let- 
e us Soft shall sing your lullaby. \ tenement houses in New | ters of these, before being syne opated, will give you 
a Last to you, little child ¢ 4/4 Sz ? < ; \ York city to this Seaside a season when Nature begins to tell us that “stun- 
20s M . ’ ’ « ih = : ° e PB J 
thy Sleep is coming soft and mild; | tT 1 ail Home, do you not think it} 1, «Anger and haste hinder good counsel.” 
Now he shuts your blue eyes bright; worth all the trouble and 2 a bread is wanting, oaten cakes are ex- 
Ne el - 2 p ee ~ . shether eatine. , 4s i ai -ellent. 
re 4 Little baby dear, good-night! ; Whichever way they turn, whethe J a ee | care, to say nothing of the expense of providing : 3, “None so old that he hopes not for a year of 
pen 4 Laura FE. Ricwarps. | singing, or at play, the grand old ocean is before | ce), 4 spot for the poor little unfortunates who | life.” 
that , them, and the roar of the surf makes a lullaby 4, “A vicious man’s son has a good title to vice. 
<r ‘ P at inst the 1 of sleep has 5, “Fair words and foul play cheat both the 
etly for them when at last the hour of sleep ha: young and the old.’ 
: For the Companion. come. | 6, “Accusing the times is but excusing ourselves.” 
{ on , . ' 7 “The » tal ble.” 
, 4 “OUR SUMMER HOME.” The number of little girls who at one season 8 ceDire is dirtiest upon clean white line = 
as - " stave eek > se was 105,—think o 9, “« > “Se Ss. FPF 
own We were standing on the beach at Bath, L. L, oak a week at the ie « Deak ‘ . ’ in ‘ 4 | The first dish pleaseth all.’ st. 
P : i > s. g > rh, countec F 
e is my friend «nd 1, when suddenly from behind us | at And the boys, in takin; 1 3 a “— = | 3. 
shall came the sweet sound of children’s voices sing- | One single day to the number of 970. | CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
4 ‘ie ais Over enn Only a week can be allowed them at a time, | My first is in jnmp, but not in run; 
rity & . ter ' so that all may have a chance to escape the city | My second is in joy, but not in fun; 
nust My third is in pup, but not in dog; 
just d heat, and share the fun and health of | My fourth is in stump, but not in log; 
ever Mahony Surg the country. od —, yen, bat ae > mag 
es * > p\ ole 1s ene ofa sho ’ 
H | hy ¢ During the past five years, from | y e is the nam a showy flower. 
4 EA 10,000 to 12,000 children have enjoyed 4 
é | } the comforts and advantages of this BEHEADINGS 
% } . am ¢ as Behead a boy’s name, and leave a bird. 
tion ; HI home. - And nas one of them all has | Behead a hoy’ s name, and leave the result of a 
It met with accident, or failed to gain wound. 
t- benefit by the change. Behead a boy’s name, and leave a couch. ‘ 
np i : - i . Behead a girl’s name, and leave a contest. ’ 
Lhe poor little creatures look for- Behead a girl’s name, and leave a boy’s name. 
ward to it year by year, and plenty of ; tl in tae, since ie } we we a od hame, and leave what we all do. 
| OX~ lve no other OV tI lives r rward | phead @& girls name, an eave a go ess, 
aor salt air and rest is a better medicine i other joy in their live ae look forward | “Here eirl's Rata, aed deace ® | oe 
. . Oo, ‘ai eet) ’ 
oda- than can be found in the hospitals. m M. 1), BRINE. | Rehead a girl’s name, and feave a snare. 
4 > | 
ular And what about the rules of the in- ’ | 5 
tion : i A For the Companion. H d 
stitution? Well, rules are few. and | | PRANSPOSITION, 
’ = : o 
easily obeyed. EDNA’S MISHAP. | An urehin’s cheek is oft my whole 
— | The children are taught to dress Poe Harry and Edna had gone out to play | the gree Seth bee ona ages 
y he § neatly in the morning. Their ward- | ‘" ™ great roomy barn, ‘mong the sweet-scented | In Russia may be seen. 1. PL R 
o ‘ oi . May; | 
kien . robe, of course, isn’t extensive, and Whi es . 8 
rh t always when they reach the home While, now and then pausing the baby to tend, ° 
: "A tig bei paren ep. 28 ae: kin Mamma was hard trying their wee clothes to mend, ILLUSTRATED COMBINATIONS, 
in in the best condition. But they have | with a little patch here and a little darn there, 
— the opportunity of learning how to be | And a sigh and a smmie for each hole and each tear. | 
clean, and hands and faces, as well as 5 . 
hair st I scularlv attended to And with almost a wish, as she saw the old hen 
for 3 Mar, MUS sebbat an ws a y Strutting proudly about with her speckled chicks | Pas 
isi t 3 Then out they go to the swings, of ten, 
it do 4 which there are twenty-five in the | That her little chickens in feathers were clad, | 
playground, and frolic until the bell | When she heard a wild scream, as of some one gone | 
left for breakfast is rung. mad; 
hor- They form in order and march to — Harry and Kitty exclaimed in one breath, 
"COs. 4 . ‘ ne as hy as “Sa -_ = ™ 
- : the dining-room, where the long ta- A tramp has shot Edna and killed her to death! 
eV Py ! . : . . . . 
ried Li Iwas a stranger in the place, and to my in-| bles are spread. The Lord’s prayer is said be- | Mamma to the barn in wild agony flew, 
gled j quiries whence came the music, my friend re-| fore eating, and there is no stint to the plain, | But what do you think met her wondering view? 
) See / plied, pointing to a comfortable-looking house | healthy fare—or to their appetites either. ach oo sat — a,—and Edna alone,— 
} facing the beach, and surrounded by grounds, | Afterwards, the children are off to the play- ‘ice ‘ 1¢ fast trickling tears on her rosy cheeks | 
f : “The chi Seasi are sing- acai > teachers *n joining i » ae H 
v, 4 Pie hildren of the Seaside Home are sing- | grounds again, the teachers often joining in the Sy equphhalin canteunded on every side, | 
you iS their usual good-night song. merry games, ’ , A comical object, it can't be denied! | 
It was just at the twilight hour, and the clear | Later in the day, they listen to stories from Y 5 aia lenai ie , — 
sf , ae ee oe ae Sa wen od tags ou see, in her fall from the attic o’erhead, 
5 Young voices came floating out in the breeze and | those same kind teachers, and are taught to sing Che annes With acta (eo quitkiy heme) | Cor.tine the names of two of the objects seen in 
G ;> over the waves till at last the song ended, and | nicely. , ae : 7 tis ee this picture, so as to form a word signifying some- 
i. i =6the singers. who ; P aia annsan Gorton. ( n the nest that old Speckle had left in the night thing often given away in the streets. Also, select 
_— ies gers, i ; ws sient When all the wee Speckles had first seen the light, | two other objects, the names of which, when pro- 
rits were gathered about ple but plentifal. | ana the noise wassu much like the sound of a gun, | pee pee together, — = a sentence representing 
heit an open door and on ° Plenty of milk an?! :. sue nouse the two children in terror had run, | 8904 advice in time of danger eyermnane 
= the pore - sweet Liki Ww | : | 
u's y hou Ps sn by the ‘ a yo 1 ith Mamima’s kind assurance allayed Edna's fears, 7. 
Old i. bs bs re ready = = ten ber | And her dear loving kisses soon scattered the tears; ABRACADABRA PUZZLE. 
rlish or evening prayer. ries. Then she led to the bathroom, where water and ais : 
bang I made a visit to Milk is the chief | soap ees. 
j that hay iduime diet, and the most | And clean clothing throughout gave her reason to) . 
; eariy the next morn- relished of anything hope | 1, Searching into. 2, A kind of witcheraft. 3, A 
ed i ing; and my friend, the table affords, for That she'd soon have her sweet little Edna again, bird we welcome. 4, A consonant. h. 
ii who is an artist, ever ahit J ‘ In spite of the wiles of that saucy old hen. | a 4 
. ae eee the children when at Grace T. Spear. | Answers to Pucsies in Last Number. 
on nthe alert for in- home have very lit- i 
ride teresting la P = 1 1, Pate sony. 
mn. it “ing subjects tle of it, and rarely, ‘ ; irkspur, marigold, catnip, peppermint, violet, 
; fe fer pen and pencil, if ever, have it pure. For the Companion, | four- -o’-clocks, carnation pink. 
: t] mnania. 3, e . _ | 3. Hearth. 
heir ; W npanied me, There are seventy LINNIE’S OPTNiON. 4. Be not too independent, lest reverses overtake 
) : is Vliat we saw may quarts consumed a} Linnie had been in mischief, as he well knew. (est —* aaa a = your ee ayer 
y the be interestine ae : ‘ estimation of yourself is discoverec 
1 by ' nn ewesting. to the day; and oatmeal | He was about four years old. Before his moth- | Blue, bise-cyed, barnyard, yard, cut, finger, 
ittle readers of the and milk give the lit- | er had time to say anything, he bezan to ask, | wood, white, ribbon, salt marsh, marsh, meadow, 
ee aes tle ones entire satis-| eagerly, — Por gta age ag ng eae ages 
till RRA : ’ y; “ie f », bear, te 
. a , a m how the faction. “Mamma, what are yon going to do? Say, | ton, tape, knot, joint, bent, So agg io — og 
~een or children of the Then there are| mamma, are you going to shut me up?’ and cunary spear, feather, quick, yellow-eyed, ripple, 
- itt ) " : . ° 
his 'y of New York are provided for by kind the jolly baths in the ocean surf, and the merry | added, very slowly and thoughtfully, like anold| 6, METER 7% SOUP 
2 ts | < ie > ¥ » - ] 
rers, — and hands, | races along the shore. grandpa,— | CoE s ons 
wife ' Ree ‘ NE ¢ [RG 
oper ive years agoa Mrs, Stekes founded near the | The little folks love to sit in the sand and dig, “J wouldn’t shut my boys up. Idon’t believe | EDENT EVIL 
Sie Sea this institution for the benefit of sick and | and pale cheeks and puny bodies are speedily | it is best.’’ REST 8 DIES 
poor little ones whose lives are passed in teiie-| made brown and strong He was not shunt up that time, only told to! 4. oe = S ogee Sicko 
1 } —hren, se a —h 
ent houses, and amid scenes of misery, Walking throngh the sand to Mount Hamilton | look ont for the future. M.O. 3. | 1, Stick—tichs, 
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and swooping down upon his vietim, seized it in his 


| talons and started away. 
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! Purify the blood, 


| the breath with Hop Bitters, 


Cleanse the stomach, and sweeten 


Communicated, 
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| SOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. 












He had not gone far when he began to ascend in a By DokoTHEA ALICE Sue ruerp. l6me 
| perpendicular line, with a tremendous flapping "i Paper, ets.; cloth, $1. 
| hix wings, as if something troubled him. Salesmen to take general State Agencie A piquant narrative of an actual experience. 
| Arising to about double the height of the sur- ‘WANTED: ae try and expenses paid. TRIT MP Hi Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 
fomroneon Poca yy al ee Rgaa | Semen — "G CO., 16 Monroe St., Chieago, IL. : . 90 7 CA SHME RE Bouvet KT 
drooping head, and his tall, Which acted so well as s universa ¥ 
arudder to guide him in his upward flight, now COLUMBIA BIGYGLE. ( OLGATE’ |teemed by 
seemed to be a useless member, while the wings had Satliey Glave a manen: BeentnS vor ‘ , 7 7 |ful and refir 
See fie ener 4 —. ne " : » « é se, DECATISE VO ics 
| ceased their flapping and were spread motionless in ean ride it more miles iv a day than ( ASHM E R E an ane ee. 
| the air. a horse can go, and it eats nothin 
All this time I could distinguish something, as it Send 3-cent stamp f it price list BOU ( U T =a tly re CoOL as A" r i 
gui ask, 3 : : F or price-lis 2 a ; 
were, in the shape of a snake coiled up in his talons. and 24-page illustrated catalogne ) K (tor on e ‘ 
| Notwithstanding his seemingly exhausted condi with full information iy 
| tion, every now and then he would make an effort | THE POPE M’'EF’G CO., SQ A Pp _ 4 
| to ascend, but his efforts were in vain. | x5 Summer Street, Boston. Mass. ! ° ” quality. 
In a few minutes more he struck the ground, 
| When instantly from his talons there sprang a com- | “The wonderful advance made by persons using Gaskell’s Compendinm is a good evidenee of the value ot I 
The St psciirrion PRier of the Companton is mon brown weasel which made its way to the near- system.” -I/ustrated Christian Weekly. New York Cit 
. : Pst underbrush. 
$175, which includes the payment of the | ‘ - : | . . 
Postage by us. Upon examining the bird, which was more dead} A few of the Best Autographs, showing improvement from Using 


| than alive, 


ubseriplions can commence at any time during the 


tor Stilserily 


Nis sent te until an explicit 
ris received by the 






J found that this cunning little animal 
had succeeded in forcing its slender body through 
the tight grasp of the hawk’s claws, until it reached 
the parton the left side of the bird immediately 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


Publishers for its discontinu- | under the wing. | Se/f~ Teach. . a» -fhy 2702710 er 
i rreny i 2 . , -it LY A) . ‘. 

ue HT Ae piyment of arrearages is made, as re- There it nibbled a small hole and drank the blood | ( elf / a hing Penman hip ) received recently 

bl ba : 1 Saws } of this high-flown bird until it was compelled to die | Former Style Present Style: 
PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail,should | the death it had intended for its vietim. | ne ? 

W Bes “pr ine pis Moores bpebiy “i apt ry Phe a tg The weasel was undoubtedly about to take its # 4 an lf é a a 

money ina reistered letter, All postmasters are re- | meal from a number of ducks which were floating | Cc ( Y ay is Gi. AL. 4, : tt C4 

quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, | in the stream near by; but it feasted in mid-air on . ‘a QU Jé- Naa ’ Me She /, At? e. 
RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after re the blood of its would-be destroyer, , 


sceipt of } 
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| (14 years old.) DPost-office address: 2 
| 









roney by us before the date opposite vour name on : PS 
your paper ean beecha | - 36 gy St., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 
DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers | MITES AND CANARIES The best improvement this month comes from Mr. J. A. PAYNE, now bookkeepe r for Le a & 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes | Speers Carhart, wholesale grocers, Knoxville, Tenn., his superior | andwriting securing him the josi- 
his paperstopped. All arrearages must be paid. | A reader, E. Ten Eyck, sends us an account of the | tion. His portr: Lit and autogr: iphs (both old and new) are given below: 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | manner in which mites on canary birds were de- | ” 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our} 2. ’ | (From Montreal Wirness.) » very remarkable, and 
books unless this is done stroyed,. | such direct evidences 
| 
lhe date against your name on the margin of vour paper a on ee ee Tee ee “A LEGIBLE AND RAPID the advantages of sn 
1 ante nga on . aor manne nome Seomen ag Be paper | : We have a pair of lovely « anaries, fhe male bird | Wuiter in these days, when tem are best proven.” 
; : stead. ? | is named Chipmunk, from the stripes upon his back, | seconds are of the greatest 
Phe courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- | and his wife is Judy, which is sometimes lengthened | yajue, has already a fait (From Arthur's HH 
pers are wh venpenetale wwttl arrearages ire patie, | te Judevine, At times they are Punch and Judy.| start to business success, Magazine, Phila 
; and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, Chip is so tame that he will light upon our hands, | for not only has his hand 
wtters to 


Publishers shonld be addressed 


to PERRY 





| and delights in drying 


himself after his bath on 


been trained to make decided 


“For the past six months 


MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. Floy’s shoulder, running up her arm in the most | #1 graceful letters, but he Prot, Gaskell has taker 
| familiar way. While drying himself, he stops to | as itso received a _ issue of the HM 
| pick her cheek or ear, and does not even spare her | by vies — + pis erent aera trans ; heap is 
— . : ‘ : : rf A *h study and skill’: showing. from month tk 
SOME COMMON MEDICAL TERMS. hose or eyelashes. heceasen: t rem 


peculiar | 


Lately, Punch and Judy seemed to be sick, and 





system of writing has been 


month, the improvement iy 


Medicine, like every science, has its : perfected which combines penmanship of those nsing 
saaeleacinsidy ww wre cience, ha at r we began to think there were mifes upon them. | elegance and rapidity in his Compendium. The 
terms which seem barbarous to the public. They se- | Floy, who has all the care of them, heard that if you | their highest conditions, and beautiful page in this nuin- 








eure brevity and exactness. Some of them, how- | put a white cloth over the cage after lamplight, the | 8° eng eo pgs ay ses ber eoiarie “" ~ ica to 
ever, have become more or less familiar to the peo- mites would come upon it, and could easily be Seer ratinay it ae ie bees eh “iy ‘ Beat: el wea 
| killed. So, one of these hot nights, we tried the 


ple at large, and it may be well, from time to time 
to explain a few of them 


plan, and worked until midnight killing the mites 












| cult to become a bad writer 
| than a passably good one. 





the improvement there ex- 
hibited has ever 





| Which gathered upon the cloths. (While we wer The commercial colleges equalled, The autographs 

An epidemic is a disease due to some wide-spread | exanining one, another was over the cage, thus s | have turned out many and Prof. Gaskell intotms us 

' sas e }ing time.) Under a microscope, these vicious cre a fair proportion of good were engraved by Russell 
eause and prevailing through a large extent of ter Gates Vasewslio badbaun Whe tome 60 veane ae | writers, but another means & Richardson. of Boston, 
ritory. Thus the influenza—a kind of fever of short ol . P of instruction is needed to who, in order to secure er- 


run-—-has repeatedly swept through whole nations, 


sometimes from one end of the earth to the other, 
always from east to west. 


and is 


zoot-ie—is an epidemie among domestic animals. 


| the next night we thought to count them, and there | 


were one hundred and forty-three. 
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SMOKING OUT 





rifle of fourteen bore. In the instant that elapsed 


} reach the community as a 
|} whole. There are those at 
home who desire instruetion 
whereby they may improve 
themselves in the art of cali- 














act copies, photographed 
them to the block. Of course 
no wood engraver cai 
produce the fine masterly 
Strokes of the originals, but 








An endemic disease is due to local causes, A TIGER. graphy, and to them the the engravers ot these au- 
. , : system tanght in GASKELL’s tographs have come as r 

generally restricted to the localities in which they A sportsman in the Bheel country (Hindestem) | Jamun a will prove of ait peokatie, se : Hitirnd 
originate. Fever and ague is an endemic disease. | relates how he and his native assistants secured aj} much benefit. The exam- done by any engraver on 
Sometimes an endemic disease becomes epidemic. | large tiger that had concealed himself in a cave: pres of improvement given wood. 
Cholera, cndemic in’ India, oecasionally sweeps | We had a large bundle of dry grass made up, Former Style: | Present Style: 
through the world; and yellow fever, endemic in } mixed with green leaves. On this being fired, a , , 
the West Indies, is conveyed to our Southern States, | lense black smoke arose, and was carried into the 3 r ) 

x a is sabes : : i cave. It was such that we thought no beast could vr _ P2 C 4] \ 
where it hecomes a desolating epidemic, Some live in it. But the fire died out; and, though the . se 4k. y —) 
times an imported epidemic may leave behind it | inner cave was filled with smoke, its tenant made no o rs We-# we 
germs from which the disease may in time under | tttempt to come out. We had just made up our aif 
favoring circumstances burst out = } minds that he had died in the hole, when from the 
sesibtignbaypriecepeaiae palaphpavin _ | inner cave a sudden rush of smoke, as if driven out 

A disease is said to be sporadic when eases of it | by something advancing rapidly. We stood ready, = 4 ™ | _ we 
occur here and there without any connection be- | and the next instant, through the embers of the fire Former Style: | Former Style 
tween them | « ‘ane a large tiger, charging blindly with savage | 

. | growls. Hayw: ird carried a short rifle, with a ball (/ 
An ¢picootic—pronounced epi-zo-ot-ie, not epi- | of some three ounces in weight, and I had a double | 


The one which spread among our horses a few years 
ago, making our cities through the week stiller than 
an ordinary Sabbath, was of the nature of an influ 
enza, though it largely affeeted the spinal cord. 


. | 
TWO FEMALE HERMITs. | 
A correspondent of the Wheeling (W. Va.) /ntel- 


. mene . | 
ligencer, Visiting Hot Springs Mountain, Ark., found 


| between the tiger’s emerging from the smoke and 
| his reaching the entrance of the outer cave, 


he was 


struck by the three balls. Two had taken him 


} through the shoulder, and one through his loins. 


a 


CLERKS AND RECTORS. 
A parish clerk, being out of sorts with the curate, 


took an original way of thwarting the good man 


| / 


Present Style: | 


Hips ca 


LA SCO. ) wus 





| 











| Learning that the reetor was to dine with the squire | 





two ladies who, he thought, had displayed rather ».g . ee een we > o'clock 

strange taste in the choice of a home Jone § unday, Whose dinner was serve dat one o'clock | Post-oftice address: Rochester, N. Y. H Post- -office address : Salem, Washington Co., N. Y. 
—_— 3 ? | precisely, the clerk gave out after the sermon the | - -—_——- 
There lives a short distance below the observatory | one hundredth Psalm. “Sing all of it,’ he said to G ASK E LL’s COMPENDI 

a middle-aged lady and her daughter. The latter 









UM consists of a full series of COPY-SLIPS, Book OF INSTRUC- 
clerk was too | TI IRNAM dy’ FLOURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES’ 
PEN Mt AN SHIP. &e., Ke. By means of ay self-teaching system any one can ae a rapid and beautiful 
handwriting at odd hours without ‘a teacher. It is the finest Penmanship ever published, and put up in durable 
and elegant form. PRICE ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 


the choir, and they did. Another 


frank with the congregation: 


is 








appears to be about sixteen years of age. They have 
eceupied this lonely place for four or five 
years, and have in the eabin a very good cabinet or- 





gan, Which they put in operation at the request of 
Visitors who call on them, and this, added to two 
good voices which they possess, makes a very pleas- 
ant and strange sound in the midst of the rough 
scenery around. The old lady sews, and washes, 
and sells samples of rock, and the daughter pro- 
fesses to bea poetess, and claims that the solitude 
and rugged scenery, amidst which they dwell, lend 
enchantment and give inspiration, so that her stud 





*1 gi’e notice there is no singin this Sunday after- 2. 3 

ies are easy and pleasant. | oma 4 ‘os the parson is goin’ to dine with the , 250 Boylston at, or egnam 

‘o a stranger, it seems that all these advantages squire.” " gives a general outline of the care 
would be more than overbalanced by the simple idea : me taken for health, character, man- 
of being compelled to live in such a place, where ners, and intellectual culture. The 
centipedes, Hot Springs spiders, with ten legs, and THE REASON. appendix added this week tells of 
hair on their heads, and lizards, black, green and 5 — a : siege’ ais | the success of the Chauney eandi- 
striped, with tails like rats, and then, last but not Little Katie B—, who is of an inquiring turn of | dates at the recent examination of 
least, so far as their boring quality is concerned, | mind, was watehing her father cover the fire with Harvard. 


the celebrated woodtick, all of which abound to 
such an extent that often, when passing a patch of 
dry leaves, vou think the whole thing is moving at 


enee, Such a place would not be considered desir- | then asked why he did it; to which he jokingly re-| | @@y ‘x De Tee manufacturing pursuits. 
able for a residence by the majority of our female | plied, “To stop the rapid combustion.” Classes are sent regularly to the 
friends, but sueh is life in Arkansas A short time after, she ran to tell her mamma 


> 
A SINGULAR HAWK STORY. 
A correspondent, 
tells the New 


writing from Columbus, 
York Post a 


Ohio, 


in Erening singular 


story of a weasel overcoming a hawk in mid-air 








A certain curate was asked to dine with his squire 
one Sunday, not a hundred miles from Salisbury 
Plain. ‘The squire was an old gentleman, who dined 
at four o'clock, and as it was rather a hard matter 
to get through the service decently in time to keep 
the appointment, the curate told his clerk that thev 
would for once dispense with the singing. To his 
horror, the clerk, at the moment when singing 
should have intervened, jumped up and said,— 








ashes one night last winter. 


She looked at him intently for a few minutes, and 


what she had seen, and ended by saying that “the 
tire was covered up to keep the rabbit from busting!” 


> 


HADN'T 
The teacher of 


LEARNED MUCH, 


an infant-sehool had her attention 
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Prof. @ A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton Coliege, Manchester, N 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 


THE ane 


- = Of CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 






Every year graduates from the 
Business Department 20, thoroug 
ly prepared, into commercial 


) 


Institute of Technology, 
which is within two minutes’ 
This nearness affords the teachers. 
whoare preparing such classes,with 
unequalled opportunities for cor 
sultation with the professors 
Institute. 

In Military Drill 


walk 


t the 


ealled to one little fellow who was listening to what ns four lessons a week are given to all 
Not long since, while in a thieckly-wooded district | she said. She had been teaching her class the ¢ male members of the school, « aces 
in the horthe rn part of this State, my attention was | ments of English history, and wishing to see if he i those physically disabled, and those 
ittracted to the peenliar movement in the flight of | knew what she had been talking about, she suddenly | } aba conscientiously opposed to hearing 
what prove “ito be a large male Nisws Cooperi, or | asked, “Johnny, who killed King Rufus?” With a : “u2 arms sh 3. "4° cols 
Cooper's hawk. | surprised look, he replied, ‘Why, I didn't know ~~“ The building is in the most ec 
He tlew in cireles just over the tops of trees which | was dead!” gant part of the city, in the imme- 
bordered a meadow land, through which ran a 7 | ‘ a, Rove I mall cana — 
small stream of water. Each circle he made seemed oe — . - \ churches, the Art Museum, the -\a- 
to be smaller than the preceding one, and notwith- | ANSWERED THE BELLES. | & ural History Rooms, Hotel Bruns 
standing my presenee each circle brought him “What is your business here? asked an irate wick, ete. 


nearer to the ground. 

Now and them he would take an upward flight, a 
if doubting the certainty of his prev, when presently 
he seemed to know that his best chance wasat hand 


| beauty of 


an trish hotel-servant whom she found at 


her door. **To answer the belles, marm,” said the 


ready Hibernian, with a look of respectful admira- | 


tion which won him a smile and a quarter. 





Graduates of High Schools often 
spend one or two years here for 
. ‘ : further study before entering 02 

| . . the active duties of life. 


iH. 


and 








